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We are America’s Largest 
Handlers of High-Grade Wear- 
ing Apparel for Women. 


The preéminence of the Stevens 
styles has been established be- 
yond question—recognized as 
authority everywhere — mil- 
lions of women from Maine to 
California giving preference to 
our garments each season. 
Our styles combine the smartest with the most 
practical ideas, giving to our garments a style 
elegance and serviceability not found in any others. 
Our styles are invariably copied, 
but never duplicated at our prices. 
The most perfect - fitting garments 
made —the best that skilled arti- 
sans can produce. 


—— 


Our prices are posi- 
tively the lowest for 
? which the same values 
have ever been sold. 
Every garment guaran- 
teed perfect in every 
detail. 


This is the reason our mail- 
order business shows such 
a phenomenal increase each 
season—selling more cloaks, 
suits, furs, waists, etc., than 
any other three houses combined. 


Send To-day for our Catalogue. 


Sent free upon request. Con- 
tains over 250 handsome illustra- 
/ tions of the correct styles in 
‘ ladies’ fine wearing apparel. 


Chas. A. Stevens & Bros., 


CHICAGO, ILL. ; 





























THE BUILDERS. 


gon you build in your earthly days, 
A good foundation always pays. 

The upper structure must stand or fall 

By the stanchness or sham of the under wall. 
The fairest promise of fame and wealth 

Is the bath, that helps to robust health. 

And IVORY SOAP, your whole life’s length, 
Is a good foundation for health and strength. 


—IT FLOATS. 
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in size 10x30 inches, consists of two exquisite 
ideal heads—one by Antonio Torres, the young 
Spanish artist; the other by Galli, the noted 
Frenchman. In beauty of coloring, excellence of 
lithography, and tastefulness of design, it is cer- 
tain to prove the most artistic calendar for 1904. 
It will be sent, postpaid, for 10 cents in stamps or 
money; or, for 10 Wool Soap wrappers; or, 1 metal 
cap from jar of Swift’s Beef Extract. 

Send order to Swift @ Company, Advertising 
Department, Stock Yards Station, Chicagy, III. 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon 
are absolutely first in quality, flavor, and 
appetizing appearance. 


Swift's Silver Leaf Lard 

—America’s standard. At- 
tractively tinned in 3, 5, and 
10-pound air-tight pails. 





Swift & Company 
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Copyright, 1903, by 
Swift & Company 





Lowney’s 
Chocolates 


have by their Delicious Quality, Perfect 
Purity and Delightful Flavors achieved the 


Largest Sales 


Of Any Confections 
in the World 


Lowney’s Candies in the original sealed pack- 
ages are guaranteed to be i = perfect condition 
or money refunded. warantee slip 
in each ~~ Re package. 

P. S.— We send Free the Lowney Receipt 
Book, telling how to make fudge, caramels, 
icings,chocolate bonbons,etc.,etc.,at home. 

The Walter M. Lowney Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
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JTHE HOUR ano THE MAN 


Grace cS, Richmond 


I shall have to give up 

i. and go to bed,’’ said 
Mrs. Anderson, faintly. She 
held herself by the door-casing 
and her delicate face was drawn 
with suffering. Shirley, who 
was dusting the piano, turned 
with an exclamation of dismay. 

**O mother— with those six ministers 
coming to luncheon and dinner! How can 
Deborah ever manage without you? And 
she’s always so grumpy with company. We 
never —’’ Then she noticed her mother’s 
face more comprehendingly. 

“O you poor dear!’’ she said, dropping 
her dust-cloth and coming forward to put 
her strong young arm about the drooping 
figure. ‘‘Of course you must go to bed. 
You’ve one of your worst ones, haven’t 
you? Never mind; don’t worry. Deb and 
I will manage somehow. You can’t do the 
honors with a headache like that— to say 
nothing of working in that hot kitchen.’’ 

She half-carried her mother up-stairs and 
put her tenderly to bed. Then, with a 
further cheering assurance that everything 
would be ‘‘all right,’’ she carefully shaded 
the room and stole down-stairs. 

‘*Six ministers!’’ she repeated, dubi- 
ously, on her way to the kitchen. ‘‘I won- 
der why father invited so many. That’s 
more than our share, out of the sixty, even 
in a little town like this. How 1 hope Deb 
will be good! But she won’t!’’ 

She opened the door of the kitchen with 
a show of bravery which she did not feel. 
She was confronted by the astonishing 
vision of Deborah, in her best bonnet, tying 
up a bundle. ‘The woman turned with a 
defiant look and said, brusquely : 

‘*T’ve been sent for. My sister’s child is 
sick, and I’m goin’ back with Hiram on 
the milk-wagon. Tell your ma I don’t 
think there’s oysters enough to go round, 
but maybe she can make it out by skimpin’ 
the family.’’ 

‘*Why—but, Deborah,’’ began Shirley, 
in despair, ‘‘what shall I do? Mother’s 
gone to bed with one of her dreadful head- 
aches. She won’t be able to lift her head 
to-day. Can’t you just stay till evening? 
You can go right after dinner to-night. 
You needn’t wash a dish. How can I 
ever —’’ 

‘If you’d stayed to home all these years 
and helped your ma instead of goin’ off to 
school and college, you might have been 
some use in the kitchen,’’ said Miss 
Deborah, unrelentingly. ‘‘No, I can’t 
stay. Sick folks have to come before well 
ones, and I guess you’ll have to make 
out’s well’s you can. There wa’n’t no 
rime nor reason in your pa’s asking such 
a passel 0’ parsons, anyhow —’’ 

But Shirley’s own grievance, when 
presented by Deborah after this fashion, 
assumed a different aspect. The girl crossed 
the floor, and with head held high, opened the 
outer door. 

‘‘There is certainly no reason why father 
should not entertain as many of his friends as 
he wishes,’’ she said, frigidly. ‘‘I won’t urge 
you to stay. I shall manage.’’ 

But when Deborah, glum, angular, but oh, so 
competent, within certain limitations and when 
she chose to be, had passed out of the door, 
with an irritating little smile in the corners of 
her mouth, Shirley turned round, looked at the 
deserted kitchen, at the clock, then smote her 
firm, white, unskilled hands together, and said 
aloud : 

‘*Shades of Caréme and the cooking schools! 
What am I todo? A country town, a convoca- 
tion of clergymen, a hospitable, clerical father, 
a poor sick little mother, a woman in the kitchen 
who hates company and who would tell—stretch 
the truth—to avoid cooking a few extra dishes! 
Oh, wouldn’t I give all I learned in my sopho- 
more year for the certainty that I could get up 
a respectable luncheon! Send them somewhere 
else? Never—with everybody entertaining, and 
the talk it would make! Shirley Anderson, 
you can construct magnificent fudge, but can 
you fry those oysters so they will not look like 
a platter of chicken-feed? And it must be train- 
time now! Of course father will bring them 
all to the house before they go over to the 
church !’’ 

She ran through the hall to peer out of a 
certain window which commanded a view of 
the street leading from the station. She saw at 
once that which she expected to see, but which 
nevertheless sent her heart into her shoes. 

The quiet village streets were pervaded by 
clerical figures. At the head of one of the 
squads strode the Rev. Amos Anderson, con- 
fident of bearing and talking with a portly 
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ORAWN Br WwW. F STECHER. 


LAUGHING, HE TIED ON ONE OF DEBORAH'S BLUE-CHECKED APRONS. 


gentleman, who, as Shirley observed, was the 
most impressive visitor in sight. 

*‘Oh!’’ groaned the watcher, as the little com- 
pany turned in. ‘‘There are eight of them, 
and they all look awfully well-fed—not one 
that could possibly be the least bit dyspeptic! 
Who’s that boy with them? No, he’s not a boy 
—he has a frock coat, too. He doesn’t look 
twenty. What a nice face! Here they come. 
Oh—and mother can’t— why, J must meet 
them !’” 

She had just time for one hasty glance into 
the hall mirror. In her crisp blue shirt-waist 
and neat stock and tie, she looked sufficiently 
attractive. Moreover, she understood exactly 
what was required of her, and in two minutes 
had explained to her father her mother’s 
absence, and had given each guest, as he was 
presented, the cordial greeting which was the 
hostess’s part. 

“Mr. Southern, Shirley,’? said Mr. Ander- 
son, bringing up, last of all, the youthful- 
looking clergyman whom Shirley had hastily 
characterized as a ‘‘boy.’’ ‘‘My daughter, Mr. 
Southern—just about ready to go back to college 
for her junior year.’’ 

Shirley looked up into the clearest, frankest 
pair of blue eyes she had ever seen, which 
looked down into her own black ones with an 
expression of great friendliness. 

**What college?’’ asked Mr. Southern. The 
other clergymen had fallen into discussion of 
some important question to be settled in the 
approaching session. 

Shirley told him. 

‘Why, that’s where my sister goes this fall! 
She’s dreading it, of course, but nothing could 
keep her at home. Be a friend to her, will 
you 9” 

** Aren’t you rather rash? I might not make 
a good one.’’ 

He nodded emphatically. ‘* Yes, you would. 





1 know by that little pucker between your eyes. 
‘That means study, conscientiousness and —’’ 

Shirley shook her head. ‘‘ You don’t know 
what else it means,” she said. She lowered 
her voice. It would be ridiculous to tell him, 
of course, but after one look into those blue 
eyes she felt as if he might be her brother. It 
seemed as natural to explain the situation to 
him as it would have been to consult Weston, 
her real brother, just gone away to a responsible 
engineering position. She missed Weston dread- 
fully. And the Rev. Max Southern looked like 
just another such boy. 

‘*You may laugh,’”’ she said, smiling, ‘*but 
in spite of my calm appearance, I’m in the 
most trying experience of my life this very 
minute. ’’ 

**You are?’’?’ Mr. Southern glanced round. 
‘*What’s up? It is rather an ordeal to have 
such alot of fellows swoop down upon you, 
but—oh, has the cook left ?’’ 

He asked the question ina whisper. Shirley 
nodded. ‘‘How did you guess ?’’ 

His face grew grave. ‘‘I’ve been there,’’ he 
said. ‘‘And your mother is ill. And you’re— 
a college girl.’’ 

Shirley flushed. 

“Oh, I know,’’ he went on, eagerly. ‘‘The 
higher mathematics don’t leave much time for 
domestic science. That will come out all right 
when you are free. Meanwhile—can’t you give 
us a Welsh rabbit? I don’t know about fudge —’’ 

Shirley laughed outright. ‘‘My chafing-dish 
is at college,’’ she explained. ‘‘Desides, mother 
expected to have fried oysters for luncheon. 
But—you see —’’ 

Southern glanced round the room again. 
‘*Your father has brought home more guests 
than you expected. I heard him asking those 
two biggest men at the station. Yes, I see.’’ 

** But it’s all right,’’ said Shirley, hurriedly, 
realizing suddenly what a singular thing she 
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was doing in revealing her 
perplexities to so penetrating a 
guest. ‘‘I shall manage all 
right, I’m sure. You—you all 
go over to the church soon, | 
suppose ?”” 

He laughed. ‘‘Very svon, I 
assure you. But, Miss Ander- 
son, 1 want to think of some 

way to help you out. Couldn’t we all go 
to some hotel? Every man of us knows 
what a domestic emergency is.’’ 

**Oh, no, no!’’ cried the girl, under her 
breath. ‘‘ There isn’t a good hotel in town. 
Father would feel dreadfully. It was 
absurd for me to tell you. But I just had 
to tell somebody. And you looked so —’’ 
She meant to say ‘‘friendly,’’ but he broke 
in: 

**Like a big, good-natured boy — your 
brother or cousin, you know. I understand. 
And—Miss Anderson, just let me play that 
réle to-day. I consider it a great compli- 
ment that you dared to trust me. And if 
you’ll just let me I can help you. See here 
—excuse me —’’ He glanced at his watch. 
**Doctor Deane’s address comes at eleven. 
I mustn’t miss that. But afterward there 
is a half-hour for discussion, and I can slip 
out and run over here. I’d just like to 
show you what I can do. I’m really an 
accomplished cook in some lines, and at 
your service.’’ He made her a little bow. 

Shirley gasped at this astonishing prop- 
osition. ‘*Oh, I mustn’t let —’’ she began. 

**Why not?’’ 

**It must seem so strange to you that I 
can’t do it myself—or call in somebody. 
But everybody—everybody is entertaining 
to-day. And besides—this little town —’’ 

‘I know; I’ve lived in one. But you 
don’t need any one except me. Have you’’ 
—he was whispering again— ‘‘plenty of 
milk ?”’ 

**Oh, yes.’’ 

‘*Then I can make a sublime oyster stew. 
It’s my specialty. And the oysters will 
go round, and —’’ 

**Gentlemen,’’ said the voice of the Rev. 
Amos Anderson, sounding clearly above 
the masculine confusion of tongues, for the 
arguments were waxing spirited, ‘‘I think 
it is now time to step over to the church. 
We will go at once, if you please, and return 
at one o’clock for luncheon. That is the 
hour, I believe ?’’ 

He glanced at his daughter. His tone 
was that of the assured host. He knew 
nothing of Deborah’s defection or of the 
stupefying oyster problem. He made his 
announcements as he would have given out 
a notice from the pulpit. But his daughter 
was his equal in composure. 

‘*Yes, at one, father,’’ she said, with a 
graceful inclination of her pretty head. 
She did not even take the precaution of 

telling him in an anxious aside not to add any 
more at the last moment to his list of guests. 
So the company filed out of the door and down 
the steps, the youngest of the flock going last, 
as was befitting. 

This guest turned on the doorstep, and raised 
his hat in a way that seemed more like a 
friendly wave than a formal act of courtesy. 
With a flashing smile he had said as he passed 
her, ‘‘ We’ll show them !’’ 

Shirley ran out to the kitchen, her eyes full 
of both fear and fun. ‘‘What a situation!’’ 
she said to herself, as she hurried first of all to 
make sure of the milk. ‘‘Talk five minutes 
with a stranger,—in a frock coat,—and let him 
engage himself to come out and help you cook! 
If he weren’t so young and jolly it would be 
incredible. How horrified mother would be, 
poor dear! O Shirley, Shirley, you must go in 
for the lower education the moment you are 
graduated !’’ 

She flew about, doing with taste and skill the 
things she could do, setting the luncheon-table 
and decorating it with flowers. Mrs. Anderson 
had made a salad dressing the day before, and 
Shirley managed to put together a very crisp 
and creditable salad with thinly sliced cold 
beets and lettuce. There was also a platter of 
cold ham. Shirley decided to give the guests 
coffee, cheese and crackers instead of the gela- 
tine pudding her mother had intended to make. 

Yes, if her new assistant could really make 
a ‘‘sublime’’ stew, there need be no fear about 
the luncheon. But dinner—that was another 
story! And she certainly could not allow — 

**Milk ready ?’’ asked a ringing voice at her 
elbow. ‘‘I flatter myself that I sneaked out and 
sneaked in without much superfluous attention. 
Pardon my finding my way out here, but I 
thought the less ceremony the better. Now for 
the oysters.’’ 

There was no use in being embarrassed over 





























the singular circumstances. Max Southern 
simply would not allow it. He took off the 
frock coat and, laughing like the boy he looked, 
tied on one of Deborah’s blue-checked aprons, 
which he spied hanging from a nail in the 
kitchen. Then he fell to work with such 
grace and gusto that in five minutes Shirley 
had forgotten the absurdity of it all and was 
enjoying herself as if they were at some sort of 
a frolic. Southern took command. 

‘Just the right sort of oysters! Can’t make 
a first-class stew out of the common kind. Put 
them in a saucepan with their own liquor, 
please. No—not on the stove yet. The milk 
must get hot first, and the oysters themselves 
need very little cooking. I shall want a good 
chunk of butter, and salt and pepper. Let’s 
put the soup-plates on the rack here, and let 
them get hot. I came to know about stews at 
college and the sem. We used to go over to 
Karl Heintz’s every Saturday night in the 
winter and have one of his famous stews. He 
made them before us, and I used to watch 
him.’’ 

‘* And Iam watching you,’’ observed Shirley. 
‘*] feel small.’’ 

‘*You needn’t. It doesn’t take a college girl 
long to pick up kitchen learning when she gets 
the chance. ‘T'rained brains count just as much 
in that department as in any other. Let’s see, 
nearly one o’clock. ‘Time to put on the oysters. 
Thank you; that’s right.’’ 

It was precisely five minutes past one when 
Mr. Southern slipped into the room where were 
assembled the other clergymen, who had just 
come in from the church. There was a warm 
color on his smooth, clear cheek, —kitchen stoves 
are hot in early October,—but his manner was 
unflurried. 

‘IT did not see you during the discussion, 
Southern,’’ commented Doctor Deane, he of the 
eleven o’clock address and the distinguished 
bearing. ‘‘I expected to hear you take part.” 

‘‘I was sorry to miss it, sir, but found it 
necessary to be away,’’ explained the younger 
man. ‘‘I heard the address, and should hardly 
have felt competent to discuss it.’’ 

‘I like the way your modesty sticks to you,”’ 
laughed Doctor Deane. 

The luncheon went off smoothly. Shirley, 
with no apologies, served it herself. Southern 
ate his stew with a gravity which was nearly 
too much for her, and drank the coffee of his 
own brewing with only one merry twinkle of 
good fellowship in her direction. Luncheon 
over, he succeeded in getting a word with her. 

“T’ll be over at half past four,’’ he assured 
her. 

“Oh, no!” 

‘‘Oh, yes! Don’t I know that dinner will 
be much harder to get than luncheon? They 
will be hungry as tigers, every man of them. 
Have you a roast ?’’ 

‘*Yes. I—I think it’s beef.’’ 

“If it’s pretty good size get it in by four 
o’clock. Put it in a big pan, shake flour over 
it, and pour on a cupful of boiling water.’’ 

He did not seem to notice Shirley’s ever- 
ready flush. It was humiliating to the girl 
that she could not be sure of even these simple 
points. 

When he came back at a quarter before five 
Shirley was quite ready to accept his help. 
How did one cook squash? And was it time 
to put on the potatoes? Did they go into cold 
water or hot? The stock for the soup was in 
an unseasoned clear jelly, an ideal condition; 
but how te make it savory? Her mother had 
meant to have hot rolls and baked macaroni 
with cheese and cream sauce. Also frozen 
sherbet for dessert. 

‘*We can manage the sherbet,’’ Southern 
announced, cheerfully. ‘‘It’s too late for rolls, 
if I were up to them, which I’m not, or to 
the macaroni. Straight cookery is all I know. 
But I can make a pretty good dish of scalloped 
tomatoes with rice,’’ and he fell to work with 
energy. 

**Where did you learn it all?’’ asked Shirley, 
with envy, as his big hands busied themselves 
skilfully with all manner of culinary imple- 
ments. 

“At home, as a boy on the farm. Then 
camping three seasons with a clever Southerner, 
who was a glorious cook. It comes in handy 
sometimes. You see,” his face suddenly 
changed from fun to soberness, ‘‘a man in my 
trade can’t have too many tools. A part of 
my work takes me into the slums, and I find it 
worth while now and then to be able to show 
a woman how to make a new and economical 
dish. Besides, I like it, you know.” 

At dinner the eminent Doctor Deane glanced 
somewhat disapprovingly at Mr. Southern. 
‘“*T regretted to miss you from the latter part of 
the afternoon session,’’ he remarked, in a 
rather frigid tone. ‘‘I had understood that 
you were sufficiently interested in the matters 
in hand to be willing to devote some time to 
them. It would seem to me that our younger 
nien, especially, should be anxious to take 
advantage of such a—I may say—symposium 
of judgment and experience. ’’ 

lt was a sharp rebuke, before such a company, 
and several looked annoyed, for Southern was 
decidedly the most brilliant and promising of 
the younger men. But the victim, although 
his blue eyes flashed for an instant, only 
answered with controlled courtesy : 

“T was unavoidably absent, Doctor Deane. 
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I think that nothing will prevent my attendance 
at the evening session.’’ 

Shirley, presenting Doctor Deane with a 
plate of soup, paused, tray in hand. 

‘*T can explain Mr. Southern’s absence, 
Doctor Deane,’’ she said, and her voice had a 
more than usual ring. ‘‘I am a college girl, 
who unfortunately knows more about conic 
sections and classic Greek than about cookery. 
Mother was taken ill this morning, and the 
cook left at the same time. Mr. Southern 
found it out. He made the oyster stew for 
luncheon, and he—cooked—this—dinner ! ’’ 

She made the last words a full dramatic 
climax, with emphasis, gesture and expression 
of face. The tableful of clergymen burst into a 
roar of laughter. Doctor Deane, whose serious 
and impressive face was the last to break into a 
smile, then made full and honorable amends. 





‘*My dear brother,’’ he said to Southern, 


ARMSTRONGS 
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“1 OE,’’ said the superintend- 
J ent of the Montezuma 

Copper Company, ‘‘you’re 
to take the Kitty mare and go 
down the road until you meet 
Manuel Gonzalez’ outfit. He 
started from Lordsburg six days 
ago, so you ought to find him 
about York’s ranch. Just notice particularly 
where you meet him, and ask him to hurry up. 
He’s got some flour we need.”’ 

Joe Armstrong had been looking for this 
order. Ever since he had been taken into the 
employ of the company he had been sent on 
these missions. Invariably three or four days 










before the end of the month he and the Kitty 
mare had been sent gal- 
loping down the Lords- 
burg road to meet this 
freighter or that and tell 
him to hurry up. 

It was eighty miles to 
Lordsburg, and all the 
company’s freight had 
to be drawn in ox-teams 
from the railway at that 
point. 

The humor of asking 
that an ox-team hurry 
was not lost on Joe. He 
knew it took eight or ten 
days for the plodding 
cattle to drag the great 
wagons across the desert 
and over the hills, and 
he knew, too, that there 
was plenty of flour in 
the warehouse. 

But Joe Armstrong 
also knew enough to hold 
his tongue and obey 
orders. 

It was not that the 
mission displeased him; 
on the contrary, he was 
delighted—what healthy 
boy would not welcome 
the change from the dull 
routine of the company’s 
store to a ride on Kitty? 

It was sunset when he 
reached York’s ranch, where he stopped for 
supper. There were three other travellers at 
the ranchman’s table. One of them he knew. 
Mr. Lampson had been a bookkeeper in the 
company’s office, and had been discharged for 
a reason Joe had never learned, and the two 
strangers were in his company. 

‘*Going to stop over, Joe?’’ asked Lampson, 
as they stood at the washing-trough. 

‘‘Why, no, Mr. Lampson,’’ answered the boy. 
‘‘T’ve got a bit of business down the road. 
It’s moonlight, and I guess I’ll push on a 
way. Are you going on?’’ 

Lampson thought not, and changed the sub- 
ject, and the bookkeeper and his two compan- 
ions were still at York’s when Joe saddled up 
and started on. 

Kitty, fresh from her rest and feed of grain, 
was in as good trim as if she had not already 
come a score of miles, but Joe would not let her 
gallop. 

Soon she found her stride, the long, swinging 
lope of the cow ponies that he knew she could 
hold for fifty miles if necessary. The brilliant 
moon almost directly overhead cast a shadow 
like a purple blanket. Except for the hoof- 
beats, there was no sound. 

Joe loved to ride at night. He knew every 
inch of the way, and each tall, branching cactus 
that stood out in the moonlight was as good as 
a mile-post to him. ; 

Soon he noted a shadow in the brush by the 
roadside keeping pace with him. Half a mile 
farther a companion shadow on the other side 
of the road drew his attention. 

He knew that they were wildcats, obeying 
the same instinct that makes their tame con- 
geners follow a man in the city streets in the 
moonlight. He knew he could send them 
scurrying away into the brush with a shout, 
but with the habit of those who live in the 
wild places of the earth, he had no desire to 
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molest anything that did not molest him. 


across the table, ‘‘I sincerely ask your pardon. 
I might have known—I should have known— 
that a young man who has so early distin- 
guished himself, not only in the pulpit, but by 
his self-sacrificing work among our city poor, 
would not absent himself from any part of our 
sessions except for a justifiable and practical 
reason. With my present appetite I feel that 
it was decidedly practical. Only, in this case,’’ 
he added, with a glance up over his shoulder at 
Shirley, ‘‘I may perhaps be pardoned for doubt- 
ing whether the self-sacrifice were quite as 
great as usual.’’ 

As the laughter broke out once more, the 
college junior gladly sought the temporary 
refuge of the kitchen. But the soup was 
undeniably good. Three years afterward Mrs. 
Shirley Anderson Southern, then an accom- 
plished cook herself, declared she had never 
succeeded in equaling it. 


Besides, the leaping shadows 
were company of a sort, 
and their presence was a 
guarantee that no larger 
savage beast or savage man 
was near. 

Joe lost the companion 
shadows at the Gila River, 
when he and Kitty splashed across it. 

He had not yet found Manuel Gonzalez’ train 
of ox-teams, but he knew they must be compar- 
atively near—probably camped at the spring 
half a dozen miles farther on. There was noth- 
ing to be gained by coming upon them at this 
time of night. There are certain rules on the 
frontier, as in the cities, as to breaking a tired 
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man’s sleep unnecessarily. So Joe decided to 
camp near the river and hurry on at daybreak 
with his message. 

He unsaddled Kitty and turned her loose to 
graze in the river bottom, knowing that she 
would remain close by. Then finding a place 
where the brush was thick enough to screen 
him from sight of the road, he broke through 
this leafy wall. 

A branch used asa broom sufficed to obliterate 
the tracks that showed a ride had ended there, 
and behind his screen of mesquit brush he lay 
down to sleep, his saddle for a pillow, the soft 
earth for a bed. He needed no covers, for on 
that high mesa of the Gila there is no dew. 

A city boy might wonder that he took pains 
to hide himself from the road and to disguise 
the traces of his camp, but to Joe it was as 
natural as it is to the town-bred lad to lock his 
bedroom door at a strange hotel. 

Joe said his little prayer, taught him by the 
mother whose death had left him to make his 
way alone two years before, and closed his eyes. 
A boy is not likely to forget his prayers when 
the only roof above him is the sky, and every 
star seems like a bright eye seeing clear through 
him. Joe did not have to wait for sleep; he 
was off as soon as his eyes were shut. 

Suddenly he was broad awake again. The 
moon was gone, but the stars were still shining, 
and by them he knew day was yet far distant. 
A moment to collect his wits, and Joe was 
conscious that somebody was talking on the 
other side of the bushes. The first words made 
him all attention. 

“‘Gonzalez’ outfit,’’ he heard the voice say, 
‘will come on as soon as it is light, and we 
had better meet him right here. To strike him 
to-night might make the bull-driver suspicious ; 
and besides, that boy Joe knows I’m not with 
the company any more. I want to get the 
money without having to hurt anybody.’’ 

‘*But, say, Lampson,’’ Joe heard another 

















voice, ‘‘won’t the boy be there just the same 
in the morning ?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit of it,” said Lampson. ‘‘He’ll 
just give Gonzalez his message and start back. 
He doesn’t know why he is sent. Nobody 
but the Lordsburg agent and the superintendent 
is supposed to know there is twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in bills rolled up in a bale of 
blankets. That much comes every month to pay 
off the men at the mines on the first. The 
company is afraid to send it by the stage, for 
the stage is held up by the rustlers too often. 
Nobody would ever think of hunting through 
the freight for the money. The freighter himself 
hasn’t an idea of what he is carrying. They 
have been doing this for a long time and have 
never had any trouble, but the boss can’t help 
feeling a little anxious, so he always chases 
the boy off down the road to make sure where 
the money train is.’’ 

Joe’s first impulse had been to shout a greet- 
ing, but as the words reached him he realized in 
a flash what they meant. The mystery of his 
monthly mission that had so puzzled him was 
a mystery no longer. 

**I don’t see why we should have a bit of 
trouble,’’ said Lampson. ‘‘I’1I just tell Gonzalez 
that the company is in a hurry for the blankets 
for some prospecting parties, and has sent me 
with the buckboard to fetch them on ahead 
of him. He knows me from seeing me in the 
office, and will probably not ask a question.’’ 

“But,’’ asked one of the others, ‘‘suppose 
the boy has told him you were thrown out?’’ 

“If I can’t convince him the boy lied, we 
will have to make a ‘gun-play.’ Now quit 
talking. We’d better all get some ‘sleep. ’’ 

Soon there was silence, broken only by the 
regular breathing of the three men. 

So cautiously that not even a rustling leaf 
betrayed him, Joe raised his head and peered 
through the bushes. He saw three men lying 
asleep, the buckboard standing at the side of 
the road, and the horses unhitched and picketed 
by it. 

His first thought was to slip the stake ropes 
and stampede the horses; but he realized that 
the sleepers might be awakened by the plunging 
animals, and the thought of what they might 
do in their anger made Joe feel lonesome for 
the first time. 

As silently as a fox stalking a wild fowl, Joe 
skirted the cleared patch and made for the river 
bottom. He was soon beside the Kitty mare. 
There was an anxious moment when he was 
afraid Kitty would greet him with a neigh, 
but she only raised her head from the tall grass 
and put out her nose to be petted. 

He had ridden her bareback as often as with 
a saddle, and in a moment he was on her, 
making his way by a wide détour past the 
sleeping men. As soon as he was beyond ear- 
shot he gave Kitty her head and sped away. 

His idea had been that all he had to do was 
to tell Gonzalez of Lampson’s plot. Now the 
words of Lampson himself occurred to him. 
‘*Nobody is supposed to know the money is 
there but the agent at Lordsburg and the super- 
intendent.’’ It was the company’s secret, and 
Joe dared not betray it even to the freighter. 

At last a sparkle far ahead showed him the 
embers of a dying camp-fire, and soon he was 
near enough to make out the big white prairie- 
schooners. He had found Gonzalez’ outfit. 

The voice of timidity whispered that he might 
discharge his commission with safety to himself. 
All he had to do was to deliver his message 
to the freighter as it was given him, turn round, 
and gallop back home and say nothing of what 
he had overheard by the river. The company 
would lose twenty-five thousand dollars, but 
nobody would blame him. 

But another voice—the voice of duty—spoke 
louder, insisting that taking care of himself 
was not all he was there for. 

“The boss wants you to hurry up; he needs 
that flour,’’ said Joe to the head freighter, 
when he had roused him. 

Gonzalez grumbled at being wakened for such 
a message; but he was too sleepy to blame the 
boy, and finally told him he had better spend 
the night with them. 

**T’ll sleep in the wagons if you don’t mind,’’ 
said Joe, to whom a plan had 5 

“Just as you like,’’ yawned the freighter. 
“There’s a big bale of blankets back in the 
trailer.’’ 

So Joe tethered Kitty to the wheel of the 
trailer and crawled in on top of the blankets— 
a rough bale covered with burlap and laced 
with ropes. 

Before dawn he got a cup of coffee from the 
camp cook, borrowed a saddle, and with a 
bundle rolled in his coat and tied on behind, 
started on his long ride home, while Gonzalez 
and his crew were yet yoking the oxen to the 
wagons. r 

Five miles up the road Joe met Lampson 
and the two big men rolling along in the buck- 
board. His heart stopped beating until he was 
past, but the discharged bookkeeper merely 
waved him a greeting. 

Joe galloped on. He felt safe enough now 


to chuckle at the scene that would be enacted 
back there, when the robbers, after carrying 
off the heavy bale, would open it and find 
nothing. 

Kitty was a very tired mare when she brought 
Joe into town that night. 

The superintendent hailed the boy as he rode 























up to the office of the copper company: ‘‘Did 
you find Gonzalez?” 

**Yes, sir!’’ shouted Joe. ‘‘He said he’d 
hurry.”’ Then Joe pulled his coat from behind 
the saddle, handed over the bundle of bank- 
notes, and blurted out his adventures. 

**It wasn’t much of a trick to untie the bale, 
sir,’’ he said, “and I tied it up again while 
Gonzalez thought I was sleeping; but,’’ he 
added, ‘‘I’m afraid the company loses the 
blank 

**It’s willing to lose them,’’ said the superin- 
tendent. 

The superintendent talked the matter over 
with the manager, and at first they thought one 
of the biggest bank-notes in the package was 





the proper reward for the messenger whose 
presence of mind had saved the money. But 
when the superintendent mentioned it to his | 
wife, she gave him a better plan, and that is 
how it came about that for several years the | 


item of a boy’s schooling appeared on the expense | 


account of the copper company, with the bills 
for freight and smelting. 

This happened twenty years ago. 

If you happen to be interested in the story 
and ever go out to Arizona, the present superin- 
tendent of the Montezuma Copper Company can 
give you the details of the boy’s subsequent 
career. 

The present superintendent’s name is Arm- 
strong. 
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NCE the advent of the Third Republic 
there have been two “American Presi- 
dents,’”? as they like to call them in 
France; that is to say, chief magistrates who 
are more or less democratic in their manner of 
living, their appearance, and their private and 


official conduct. These two presidents are 
Mons. Jules Grévy, now dead, and the present 
incumbent of the French White House, Mons. 
Emile Loubet. 

Of the two, the former was nearer the Ameri- 
can ideal. His successors in office, Monsieur 
Carnot and Mons. Félix Faure, unfortunately 
introduced into the Elysée Palace so much eti- 
quette and ceremony, surrounded themselves 
with so many liveried lackeys, and made access 
to their presence so difficult, that the French 
presidency has been in many respects a poor 
aping of monarchical forms. Mons. Félix 
Faure was especially blameworthy in this par- 
ticular, and toward the end of his life his official 
bearing was often considered almost ridiculous. 

As a consequence, when in February, 1899, 
the plain, simple, democratic Monsieur Loubet 
suddenly took his seat in the chair left vacant 
by the mysterious death of Monsieur Faure, he 
found himself surrounded by a network of forms 
and regulations. If Monsieur Loubet had suc- 
ceeded Monsieur Grévy, the French presidential 
office would to-day resemble, as regards the 
more personal and social side, all that is best 
in that of the United States. But even as it 
is, Monsieur Loubet is no unworthy successor 
of Monsieur Grévy in all those little things that 
differentiate the elective from the hereditary 
chief of state. 


HOW LOUBET IS LIKE LINCOLN. 


IIKE Lincoln, Monsieur Loubet comes 
IL. from the ‘‘plain people,’’ and this fact 
} explains much that would otherwise be 
inexplicable in the appearance, the private, and 
on some occasions, even the public conduct of 
the present occupant of the Elysée. It should 
always be kept in mind that Monsieur Loubet 
was born on a farm, and would have chosen a 
farmer’s life if his father, who was a well-to-do 
peasant, had not cherished more ambitious 
hopes for his son, and urged the future presi- 
dent to become a lawyer. 

But even when admitted to the bar, the young 
barrister did not endeavor to practise in any 
great city. Although he took his degree at 
Paris, it was at Montélimar, a country town of 
some ten thousand inhabitants, south of Lyons, 
and less than a dozen miles from his birthplace, 
that the budding advocate established himself ; 
and there he married later an unpretentious 
young woman, the daughter of a successful 
hardware merchant of the same town. 

That he wholly identified himself with this 
obscure little spot and sought for no honors 
beyond its narrow limits is proved by the 
admission he is to-day ever ready to make, that 
of all the many public offices he has filled, none 
afforded him such unalloyed pleasure as the 
mayoralty of Montélimar, which he held for 


years. 

As deputy, and later as senator, it was 
always from this provincial center that he was 
sent up to the great world of Paris. Indeed, 
his critics never weary of saying that Monsieur 
Loubet, although president, cannot yet wholly 
shake off his old habits of mayor of Montélimar. 
In fact, his first official journey after his election 
was made to the home of his youth and early 
political career. 

Monsieur Loubet’s course during this visit to 
Montélimar, in April, 1899, was characteristic 
of the whole man, and gave rise to episodes that 
singularly reveal his genuine simplicity and true 
democratic nature. 

When he got down from the train at Montéli- 
mar station, it was not to the mayor, in evening 
dress, surrounded by the municipal councilors, 
also in the same attire, that Monsieur Loubet 
first addressed himself ; nor did the commanding 
general of the region, arrayed in full uniform, 
receive the greetings of the chief magistrate 





until the latter, turning to the faithful old 
station-master, who was standing in the back- 
ground, had shaken his hand cordially and 
conversed with him familiarly for several 
moments. 


THE PRESIDENT’S MOTHER. 


SIHIS same disposition was displayed still 
more strongly and in a most touching 
ae) manner about half an hour later, during 
the triumphant official procession through the 
town, when, in full dress, with the broad regalia 
of the highest grade of the Legion of Honor 
stretched across his breast, seated in the magnif- 
icent four-horse state carriage, which had been 
brought down from Paris for the occasion, and 
with the gorgeously uniformed general by his 
side, he was driven between long lines of en- 
thusiastic people toward another part of the 
town, where his old peasant mother impatiently 
awaited his coming. 

The day before, the president’s mother had 
come in from the farm where he was born, and 
where she lives alone among her country sur- 
roundings. When asked by a reporter how she 
felt over her son’s new honors, she answered, 
“T do not love him more, and I fear he will 
now be less mine than formerly.’’ 

The authorities had arranged for “the old 
mama’’ a special stand against the garden wall 
of one of the public buildings, where she would 





have an uninterrupted view of the passing pro- | 


cession. But according to the official program, 
it was not till much later, after the various pres- 
entations had been made at the town hall, that 


she was to be able to speak with her son and | 


embrace him. 

There she sat, dressed in her simple black | 
peasant costume, a black lace cap on her head, 
trembling with impatience at the delays due to | 
what seemed to her unnecessary speech-making, 
when suddenly she caught sight of the mag- 
nificent carriage approaching, surrounded by a 
brilliant cavalry escort. 

Notwithstanding her eighty-six years, she 
rose quickly to her feet in order to get a better 
view of “‘her boy,’’ as she always calls the 
president. The latter, who had been privately 
told at the station where his mother was, 
noticed the movement. Seized by a sudden 
impulse, he ordered the carriage to stop, and 
turning to the general, said hastily, ‘‘Tor the 
moment I cease to be President of France and 
become a son.’’ 

Then, springing quickly to the ground, Mon- 
sieur Loubet hastened by the garden which he 
well knew to the little stand, caught the quiver- 
ing old mother in his arms, and embraced her 
long and silently, while copious tears streamed 
down her wrinkled cheeks. 

The large crowd that witnessed this scene of 
filial affection was so touched as not to be able 
at first to signify their approval, and it was 
not till the president was in the carriage again 
and the procession moving once more that 
the spell was broken, and the people cheered 
the dutiful son as he deserved. 


THE DAY OF HIS ELECTION. 


T there is no gush in the make-up of 

President Loubet. He never “ slops 

over.”? His coolness and self-possession 
are remarkable, recalling General Grant, whom 
he also somewhat resembles physically. When 
elected president he was the presiding officer of 
the Senate, and as such was also the presi- 
ding officer of the National Assembly, composed 
of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
which is convened especially to select the chief 
magistrate of the country. 

Now the night before this body met it was 
an almost foregone conclusion that Monsieur 
Loubet would be chosen on the first ballot. He 
displayed remarkable repose during the two 
trying sessions of the following day, when all 
eyes were continually centered upon him, and 
he knew not only that he was a candidate of 
all that was best in the Republican party, but 


was the responsible presiding officer of a noisy 
congress of nearly a thousand members, many 
of whom were bent on creating disorder, placing 
j him in an embarrassing position, and hoping 
thus to defeat his election. 

This excellent bearing won him more than 
| one vote, and satisfied the crowded galleries that 
in Monsieur Loubet France would find the 
well-balanced chief magistrate so necessary in 
that hot-headed nation. And the events which 
followed proved the correctness of this conelu- | 
sion in a most striking manner. 

Before the new president left the ancient Pal- | 
ace of Versailles, where the election was held, 
a campaign of insult against him was begun by | 
the enemies of the republic, in the hope of | 
driving him from office. Even well-dressed 
gentlemen did not hesitate to hiss and jeer him 
as he sat in the special train that was to bear 
him to Paris, and a howling crowd followed 
| his carriage through the streets of the capital. 

A few weeks later, on June 4, 1899, these 
disorders culminated on the Auteuil race-course 
in an actual assault on the president’s person, 
when Baron Christiani smashed his silk hat 
with a cane. 

“What do you think of that?’’ quietly asked 
Monsieur Loubet, with a smile, of Monsieur 
Deschanel, who sat on his left in the grand 
stand. 

“It reminds me of a sitting of the Chamber 
of Deputies,*? was the answer of the witty 
presiding officer of that unruly legislative body. 

And when the officials of the society came to 
make their excuses that such a thing had hap- 
pened, Monsieur Loubet informed them that he 
would be present at the Grand Prix a few days 
later. He kept his word, although many of his 
friends tried to dissuade him from so doing. 
The day was fine, and a vast concourse of people 
was present. But everything went off quietly, 
and the president received a perfect ovation. 


“THEY MAKE A BIG MISTAKE.” 


[le miLLE echo of these stormy scenes reached 
iT Monsieur Loubet’s mother in her distant 
eee) country home. ‘‘If they think they are 
going to drive Emile from office by such means, 
they make a big mistake,’’ she said to a reporter. 


stick.’’ The mother well knew the character 
of her son. 

Long before Baron Christiani was out of 
prison for his dastardly assault the rowdies 
| of the Royalists and the partizan anti- Republican 
newspapers had abandoned their ill-advised 
policy, and to-day Mon- 
sieur Loubet is no longer 
hooted in the streets or 
berated in the journals, 
|a signal example of the 
force of tenacious recti- 
tude and of the correct- 
| ness of a mother’s judg- 
ment. 

One of President 
Loubet’s favorite amuse- 
|ments since he entered 
‘the Elysée, and has been 
| able to own fine horses, 
lis to drive a spanking 
team, holding the reins 
himself. He is the first 
French president to ap- 
pear thus in public, and 
in some very conven- 
tional circles it is felt 
that he commits an im- 
propriety in so doing. 
But the president is not 
stopped from indulging 
in this innocent pleasure 
by such considerations. He may be seen quite 
often driving about the Bois of a fine afternoon, 
but his rather short, thick figure, sunken down 
in the seat, does not make him appear to 
advantage. One wonders why he does not sit 
on an extra cushion. 

Once or twice he has ventured into the heart 
of the busy city during the hours when the 
streets are crowded. On one of these occasions 
he twice crossed the Seine on the narrow 
bridges, and did not hesitate to go nearly the 
whole length of that very congested and con- 
tracted thoroughfare, the Rue des Saints Peres. 
Of course he visits the grand boulevards, where 
he is generally recognized, and where it is 
admitted that the president shows the greatest 
skill in conducting his light trap through the 
crush of vehicles. 

When Monsieur Loubet was a simple senator, 
and even when he was called upon to preside 
over that august body, one of his frequent relax- 
ations was to take the Odéon omnibus that starts 
almost at the door of the senate, get down at the 
boulevards, lounge along those attractive streets, 
and then return slowly home again on foot. 

To-day the official world would stand aghast 
if he should do such a thing; but he makes up 
for this privation by his carriage drives and 
also by his walks, for it is no uncommon thing 
to meet the president, accompanied by some 
member of his official household, sauntering 
about in the neighborhood of the Champs- 
Elysée. One morning he was noticed care- 
fully examining the smoldering ruins of a big 
fire in the Rue d’ Uzes. 

At these times the president is attired in a 
froek coat, high hat and rather somber-colored 








‘*Nothing will be more likely to make him | 





PRESIDENT LOUBET 


gloves, not the immaculate white ones that the 
elegant Félix Faure always wore whenever he 
strutted up the avenue toward the Arch of 
Triumph. 

But however Monsieur Loubet dresses, he 
always appears very plain. He evidently sees 
no reason why the president of a republic should 
try to look royal, as more than one of his pred- 
| ecessors have endeavored to do. 








BY THE BACK GATE. 


fr JIHE only thing that mars these walks for 
T Monsieur Loubet is the attendance of 
5 the secret police, one or two detectives 


always following him at a distance, and never 
losing sightofhim. But now and then Monsieur 
Loubet succeeds in leaving the Elysée by a 
private gate in the garden, instead of by the 
grand doorway on the Rue de Faubourg St. 
Honoré, where there is always a detective on 
the watch, not to speak of a soldier or two and 
a liveried porter. 

When Monsieur Loubet escapes by this back 
gate, and it is discovered that he is not in the 
palace, there is considerable commotion among 
the detectives, for they well know that if any- 
| thing were to happen to him they would be 
blamed by the public, and the appropriation for 
this service would be suppressed, as was pro- 
posed at a sitting of the chamber last year. 

In order not to trouble the peace of mind of 
these faithful servitors, Monsieur Loubet has 
almost ceased to endeavor to escape surveillance, 
and now when he goes out for a drive or a stroll 
all the police authorities of the Elysée generally 
know it. 

Shooting, but not hunting, for Monsieur 
Loubet has never ridden a horse, is a favorite 
pastime of the president, and during the season 
seareely a week goes by that he does not con- 
duct a party to the state preserves at Rambouillet, 
Marly or Compiegne. Neither cold nor rain 
seems to check Monsieur Loubet’s ardor for 
this kind of sport, and his younger guests have 
more than once grown weary or been chilled to 
the core while their indefatigable host, now in 
his sixty-fifth year, was still eagerly displaying 
his skill as an excellent marksman. 

President Loubet never tries to pose or to 
make a good impression. He is always simply 
| himself. This is one of the faults found with 
him in some quarters. It is said that he does 
not ‘‘represent’’ well, and perhaps the criticism 
is true. 

Let me cite an example that came under my 
own eye. The International Committee on the 
Olympic Games was 
holding its meeting at 
Paris not long ago, and 
at the end of its sittings 
the members were re- 
ceived by the president 
at one of his morning 
levees. We were con- 
ducted by a stately 
liveried usher through 
several rooms, where 
secretaries and officers in 
uniform were busy at 
work, and finally reached 
the very artistically ar- 
ranged private study of 
the president, whom we 
found in a ready-made- 
looking suit. After we 
were presented he began 
to talk in the most unos- 
tentatious manner about 
everything except what 
the committee repre- 
sented. 

Monsieur Loubet 
knows nothing and, like the vast majority of 
Frenchmen, cares nothing about athletics and 
sport of any kind, except it be shooting and 
horse-racing. So during the ten minutes we 
were with him he said not a word about our 
respective countries, nothing about the next 
Olympic meeting, which we had the day before 
decided should be held at Chicago, nothing 
about the progress athletics are making in 
France, but gave us a very graphic account 
of a recent experience he had had in a sub- 
marine boat. This was all he talked about, 
but he did this well. 

The other day I asked a senator who has 
known Monsieur Loubet long and well what he 
considered to be the most prominent trait of the 
president’s character. Without a moment’s 
hesitation he replied, ‘‘ Prudence. Mons. 
Emile Loubet is cautiousness personified.’’ 
The correctness of this opinion will strike even 
the most superficial observer of Monsieur 
Loubet’s personality. 








HIS ASTONISHING TACITURNITY. 


NCE he became president, nearly five 
years ago, no interview, no letter, no 
remark of Monsieur Loubet’s concerning 
public matters or public men has appeared in 
print, or even been whispered about in official 
circles. He has spoken, and then but rarely, 
only through short and carefully prepared 
speeches read from manuscript on great public 
occasions. Even in private he hardly ever 
opens his mouth concerning men and things in 
any way related to political affairs. 
The most remarkable example of Monsieur 























Loubet’s astonishing taciturnity was offered 
during the Dreyfus affair, in the very crisis of 
which he was chosen president. The main 
strength of his candidacy lay in the fact that 
nobody knew just how he stood on that burning 
question. Not even to-day can anybody say just 
what his opinion isor was concerning that tragedy. 

The president is well seconded in his private 
and public life by Madame Loubet. Although 
the personality of a French president’s wife 
cannot easily assert itself, or particularly 
impress itself on the state residence, the Elysée 
Palace, which is, in reality, little else than a 
great furnished house, still Madame Loubet’s 
love of flowers is revealed on all sides within 
her presidential home, and her quiet but cordial 
manners put everybody at ease, and render her 
drawing-room a favorite resort of the ladies of 
the official world. 

Madame Loubet’s chief recreation is the 
theater, where she is often seen in a private 
box; but she is rarely accompanied by her hus- 
band, whose passion for outdoor life renders 





HERE was a blur before Margaret’s eyes 
as she stepped into Miss Marshall’s office. 
When it passed, she saw that Doctor 

Calvin, Doctor Osborne and the head nurse 
were in the room. Miss Steele was not there. 
The three faces that looked at her were not 
unfriendly. 

‘*Sit down, Miss Caldwell,’? Doctor Calvin 
said, placing a chair for her. 

Margaret felt a sense of relief at the sound of 
his voice. She had dreaded the tone of ‘‘death- 
bed tenderness’? which the girls had once 
described to her, and he spoke as if the business 
at hand were of no vital importance. She sat 


down, and Miss Marshall suddenly took one of | 


her hands. 

‘‘Her hands are not cold,” the head nurse 
said. ‘‘That is a good sign. I told you she 
had self- possession and no nerves.’’ The 
doctors laughed, and to her own surprise Mar- 
garet laughed with them. 

‘*There, she has guessed it,’’ Doctor Calvin 
said. ‘‘We have decided to accept you, Miss 
Caldwell. ’’ 

The blur came back to Margaret’s eyes and 
the color dropped out of her face. Then it 
rushed back in a rosy flood. ‘‘Oh, thank you!’’ 
she said. Miss Marshall patted her hand once 
and put it down. 

**It is against our rules to discuss these things 


with candidates,’’ Doctor Calvin said, slowly, | 


“but there is a complication here, and another 
possibility. I am going to break the rule. 
You know the objection that was urged against 
you 9»? 

‘*That I was forward—too independent,’’ 
Margaret safd, without hesitation. ‘‘I was—on 
one occasion. ’’ 

Doctor Osborne’s eyes, fixed on her through 
their gold-rimmed glasses, softened into a smile. 
‘*We had a pretty job fixing up that cast!’’ he 
growled. 

‘*What should you do in exactly such a situa- 
tion now, Miss Caldwell?’’ Doctor Calvin 
asked. ‘‘If you felt the responsibility of saving 
a life, and could not trust the ward nurse ?’’ 

“T should leave the ward and find Miss 
Marshall,’’ Margaret said. The doctors laughed 
again. 


**Miss Caldwell, you have qualifications for | 


another kind of work,’’ Doctor Calvin went on, 
tapping his pencil on the desk. ‘‘I knew your 
father when he was a boy. He wanted to 
study medicine and surgery. He had the 
making of a good doctor in him. I think you 
have also.’’ 

Margaret looked up, but did not answer. 

‘This very forwardness,’? Doctor Calvin 


went on, “this desire to take the initiative, to | 


act on your own sense of responsibility—it’s a 
fine thing in a doctor. It’s not so well ina 
nurse. Miss Caldwell, would you change your 
mind and take up the course in a medical 
school? 1 can arrange it for you.’’ 

‘*IT have set my hand to this,” Margaret 
answered, slowly. She saw, in a panoramic 
flash of vision, the difference in the two lives— 
the greater brilliancy possible to the one, the 
greater hardship inseparable from the other. 
Her words came after intervals of silence. ‘‘I 
think—this is what I choose. I will do this 
first, if I may. ‘The years of this training will 
not be lost. Afterward—if I am to be a doctor, 
I can judge better. I will try to learn to 
obey.’’ 

‘*The first lesson of the commander-in-chief,’’ 
Doctor Calvin answered. ‘‘ Miss Caldwell, let 
me shake hands with you. I congratulate you 
heartily. You realize—what some of our own 
girls never learn—that your whole training is a 
test, and that these months of probation have 
not decided anything. ’’ 

Doctor Osborne also shook hands with her, 
and the two men left the office. Margaret was 
alone with Miss Marshall. 

‘*We shall see,’’ the head nurse said, with 
the old humorous twinkle in her eyes. There 
was another look behind it which spoke as no 
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him ill at ease in a stuffy playhouse or a noisy 
coneert-room. Various charities also occupy 
Madame Loubet’s attention, and her visits to 
the hospitals and other philanthropic institutions 
are not infrequently made in the company of 
the president, who always leaves behind a large 
bank-note. 

In fact, many are the examples of Monsieur 
Loubet’s tender-heartedness for suffering. Here 
is the most recent one: 

While preparations were going on in the court- 
yard of the Elysée Palace for a series of balls, 
one of the workmen fell and broke his leg. He 
was carried into one of the rooms of the palace, 
and the president soon heard of the accident. 
First he sent his son to see the sufferer, and 
then went himself. On learning that the man 
had a wife and children dependent upon him, 
the president not only paid the bill for doctoring 
and nursing, but had the officials at the Elysée 
make out all the necessary papers, so that the 
workman now enjoys a pension under the 
| Employers’ Liability Act. 
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words could have spoken. ‘‘I will say this 
much,’’ she added, “I am glad to have you 
with us, Miss Caldwell.’’ 

** Accepted !’’ Margaret said, leaving the ele- 
vator. Kate Martin put down the phials she 
was arranging in the medicine cabinet, and 
followed her into Mrs. Manning’s room. 

‘*What did Miss Marshall say to you?’’ Mrs. 
Manning demanded. 

‘*Not a question—hardly a word. The doctors 
talked a little—but Miss Marshall is the one 
| that means. most—to me. She didn’t ask any 

particulars or demand any promises; she only 
\looked into my 
soul,’ 








with imperative summons from one cot to 
another. 

One lonely little stranger, who had been 
brought to the hospital that afternoon, watched 
with wistful eyes while Margaret played with 
Dimple and Willie. At last, overcoming shy- 
ness, the baby clambered up by the railing of 
her cot, and reached out piteous arms of appeal 
to this new lady who seemed to have time to 
kiss the babies. Miss Steele was not in the 
ward, and Margaret ventured to take the child, 
walking with her up and down the room while 
she told a wonderful ‘‘sleepy story’’ to the 
others. Presently a tall figure stepped from the 
dim light of the next room. 

**So you have not work enough in your hours 
of duty?’’ said Mr. Elliott. ‘‘I have often 
wished that some of us could spare time to keep 
the children from getting homesick at night. 
I am glad it occurred to you.’’ 

‘**It is nothing,’’ Margaret said, hastily. ‘‘I 
love them so! See, this poor baby is asleep!’’ 
She laid the child on its pillow and turned to 
leave the room. 

“You have not given me a chance to congrat- 
ulate you yet,’’ said the chaplain, stopping 
her with outstretched hand. After she had left 
him Margaret wondered that she had not 
thanked him for interceding in her favor. 

Two days later, as Margaret was leaving the 
hospital to do a little shopping, clad for the first 
time in her ‘street uniform, the close bonnet 
with its long gray veil and the gray ‘‘circular’’ 
which reached to her feet, Doctor Calvin came 
out of his office and spoke to her. She had 
seen but little of the superintendent during her 
probation, since he did not live at the hospital, 
but she had come to like him heartily for his 
unfailing courtesy and kindness, especially since 
he had told her of her acceptance. 

‘‘T’m glad to see the uniform,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
hope you appreciate it.’’ 

“It helps me to remember,’’ Margaret an- 
swered. 

‘*Tt is a protection, too,"’ he went on. ‘‘Do 














off. ‘‘I’m glad it was the woolen stuff, and 
not your thin dress, that caught the most of 
that. Now for these poor hands.’’ 

Miss Marshall came, with exclamations of 
pitying tenderness which Margaret had never 
expected to hear from her, and bound up 
the hands. Miss Fotheringham was carried 
up-stairs, a patient herself now for weeks to 
come. Carrie Graham set to work to refill the 
kettle, and Margaret lingered in the kitchen 
until she should be ready to leave. 

‘““My poor cloak!’”’ she said, surveying it 
ruefully. Miss Graham laughed. 

‘*Your cloak may prove to have been a good 
investment—that is, if you care for advance- 
ment,’’ she said. ‘‘Mrs. Manning went home 
this morning, didn’t she ?’’ 

‘*Yes, and I’m sorry,’’ Margaret answered. 
‘‘T feel as if my occupation were gone.’’ 

**Never fear! Miss Fotheringham has just 
made you a beautiful vacancy.” 

“They won’t put me into her position? I’m 
just out of my probation !’’ 

‘Tf I know Miss Marshall, they will. I saw 
her looking you over again just now. Wait and 
see,’’ 

Miss Graham’s prophecy came true before 
nightfall. Margaret was put in charge of the 
ward which Miss Fotheringham had had. She 
felt very serious misgivings at first, although 
she had often watched with the sick, and none 
of her patients was in serious condition; but 
after a night or two she came to feel confidence 
in herself, and to enjoy the sense of responsi- 
bility. Her experience before coming to. the 
hospital and her work with Mrs. Manning 
had put her considerably in advance of the stage 
of training expected in pupils of her grade, and 
she found no great difficulty in any of the 
duties required of her. 

There was time also, in the intervals of 
attending on the patients, to do much of the 
reading, copying of lecture notes and other 
work which is often sorely crowded in the 
thronging tasks required of day-nurses. She 

enjoyed the sur- 
roundings with 





“T know. It 
wouldn’t be particu- 
larly hard to die for 
Miss Marshall, some- 
times,’? Kate said, 
| coolly. She dropped 
/a kiss on Margaret’s 

head. “It is time 

| for you to give 
| Mrs. Manning her 
| cream,’’ she added. 

Five minutes after- 

ward Miss Monroe 
| came into the ‘‘spe- 
eial,’’ concealing 
something in her left 
hand behind the folds 
of her skirt. 

‘*Congratulations! 
Miss Graham and I 
are about to make a 
transformation,’’ she 
said, warmly. ‘‘Shut 
your eyes!’’ 

Carrie Graham 
slipped her hands 
over Margaret’seyes, 
laughing. She had 
been excused from 
duty in another ward 








something of the im- 
aginative sympathy 
which had always 
lifted her work above 
the merely mechani- 
cal. There is no 
complete relaxing of 
strain, no freedom 
from danger, day or 
night, in hospital 
life. Many cases 
require the closest 
watching in hours 
when most of the 
world is at rest. But 
Margaret liked the 
hush which came 
over the building, 
the subdued lights 
down the long wards 
and corridors, the 
sense of fellowship 
with other watchers 
near her, whose duty 
was as sacred as her 
own. 

This sense of fel- 
lowship was rudely 
broken one summer 
evening. 








for ten minutes to 
follow Miss Monroe 
up-stairs. 

‘First of all, this 
pretty hair comes up to the crown of your 
head,’’ Miss Monroe explained, loosening the 
coil of Margaret’s braids with deft fingers. 
She worked for a minute, and then wheeled 
Margaret to the mirror. 

‘*There, my dear! We always said the cap 
would be becoming to you. And I think blue 
and white will suit you much better than gray. 
Doctor Sidney will be glad to see this. You 
know, Miss Caldwell, it was his word—over 
the telephone—and something which Mr. Elliott 
said that decided Miss Marshall in your favor.’’ 
| ‘Tt is all very well for you to rejoice,’’ Mrs. 
| Manning observed. ‘‘I congratulate the hos- 
| pital, certainly. But I’m going home in three 
days, and I had a plan for taking Miss Caldwell 
with me.’’ 

**You know I am not ungrateful,’’ Margaret 
said, simply. ‘‘But my work is here.’’ It 
was a renewal of the resolution she had 
expressed to Doctor Calvin. 

The day was full of surprises for her. 
Patients and nurses, whom she had thought 
quite indifferent to her affairs stopped her in 
the ward and on the stairs with friendly words 
of congratulation. Doctor Sidney, coming in at 
noon, took both her hands and held them. 

*“*So we have won our battle?’’ he said. 

**Not yet. Only the first part of it,’’ Mar- 
garet answered. 

**Excellent! ’”’ he exclaimed, releasing her 
hands and making a courtly bow. ‘‘I believe, 
Miss Caldwell, that you are a genuine soldier. ’’ 

In the evening Margaret asked a special per- 
mission, and went up to the children’s ward 
after tea. The night lights had not yet been 
turned on, and the rooms were growing shadowy 
in the summer twilight. All the children who 








had known Margaret greeted her jubilantly, 
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you know that you would be safe at any hour 
in the worst part of the city under that cloak 
and bonnet? I don’t like to hear our girls say 
that the uniform ‘looks pretty.’ It ought to 
mean so much more to them.’’ 

The prettiness of Margaret’s new cloak was 
short-lived. Coming back after a busy hour, 
the more enjoyable because such freedom was 
rare in her new life, she went into the diet- 
kitchen to find Carrie Graham, who was work- 
ing there. 

Margaret had an especial fondness for the 
place. Her housewifely soul delighted in its 
brilliant cleanliness, and the idealization of pots 
and pans into instruments of healing appealed 
to her finest instincts. 

Carrie was busy with a kettle of boiling stuff 
beside the range. Another girl, Miss Fother- 
ingham, who was night-nurse in one of the 
smaller wards, stood near her. Carrie turned 
away for some article on the shelves, and asked 
Miss Fotheringham to lift the kettle from the 
fire. 

There was a slip, a scream, a deluge of 
scalding liquid. Nobody could tell how it hap- 
pened, but if Margaret had not sprung forward 
and steadied the kettle Miss Fotheringham 
might have been injured for life. As it was, 
both her wrists and hands were cruelly scalded. 
She sank on a chair, white with pain, but 
suddenly burst into laughter. 

“*Your cloak! Your poor new cloak!” she 
cried. 

Margaret glanced down at herself. The street 
uniform was ruined beyond question. To 
replace it would take no trifle from her small 
salary, but the instinct of the healer in her rose 
above such annoyance. 

‘*My cloak is nothing,’’ she said, throwing it 





As she sat by her 
desk, writing a home 
letter, the sound of 
voices floated up to 
her through the open window. It wus nearly 
eleven o’clock, and the voices did not sound 
like those of physicians and nurses in consulta- 
tion over a dangerous case. Muffled laughter 
reached her ears, and with a girl’s natural 
curiosity she leaned from the window to see 
whether she could learn anything of its source. 

There was a balcony just below, used largely 
for the airing of bedding and other articles. 
Window and balcony both opened on the inner 
court of the hospital, being invisible from the 
street and from the offices of the head nurse 
and house surgeon. Thus screened from pub- 
licity, Miss Fletcher, who had charge of the 
ward below Margaret, was enjoying the summer 
moonlight and the society of a young college 
student, a convalescent in one of the private 
rooms attached to her ward. 

“That is bad taste,’? was Margaret’s first 
thought. “It is against rules,’’ was her second. 

The night-nurses were expected to remain at 
their posts, even when all their patients were 
sleeping ; but Margaret knew that Miss Fletcher 
was in charge of two cases which required con- 
stant watching. Shocked and anxious, Margaret 
wondered what was her own duty in the cireum- 
stances. More than one incident had impressed 
upon her the fact that she had no authority 
except in the tasks directly assigned to her. 

She raised the window higher, and let her 
own face be seen as the young people looked up 
at the sudden noise. The measure was effect- 
ive for the present. With a little frightened 
laugh Miss Fletcher hastened back into the 
ward, and the student withdrew to his room. 

“*If only that is the last of it!’? thought Mar- 
garet. 

Miss Fletcher’s serious cases were both worse 
the next day, and Margaret hoped that she 














would take the warning. But when the same 
sounds of soft laughter and chatting rose to her 
window two nights later, her heart sank. 
Evidently Miss Fletcher cared little for Mar- 
garet’s knowledge of her actions so long as she 
was not reported; and quite as evidently she 
believed that Margaret, after the severe lessons 
learned during her probation, would hesitate 
to interfere. 

Margaret did hesitate, as well for Miss 
Fletcher’s sake as for her own. After a third 
repetition of the moonlight chatting, she decided 
to report it, not to Miss Marshall, who would 
be certain to visit the offense with swift punish- 
ment, but to Mr. Elliott, asking his advice. 
She waited after chapel that evening and asked 
to speak with him. ‘‘ Because you are here to 
help us out of our troubles,’’ she said. 

He took a seat beside her in the front pew. 
Every one else had left the room. 

“I don’t want to give any names, to implicate 
anybody,’’ she said, slowly, ‘‘but something 
has come to my knowledge which ought not 
togoon. I have no wish to report it; I cannot 
think what to do.” 

“It is something which you have seen or 
heard here in the hospital ?’’ Mr. Elliott asked. 
‘*Lately ?”’ 

**Yes—to both questions. ’’ 

‘*While you are on duty at night ?’’ 

at am 

‘*Is it something I could see for myself if I 
watched? On the second floor, for instance ?’’ 

“Mr. Elliott, do you know it already ?’’ 
Margaret was looking up now, but his face had 
changed. . 

**T know nothing at all,’’ he said. ‘‘I have 
had a suspicion. I shall watch myself, now, 
and it will be my duty to report whatever I 
may see with my own eyes. I understand your 
wish to shield the offenders, and I am glad 
you spoke tome. It is only thoughtlessness—if 
it is what I suppose; a thoughtlessness very 
excusable under some circumstances, but not 
here, where it may mean life and death. Good 
night, Miss Caldwell! I shall take the matter 
entirely into my own hands.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Examiner of the Waste-Baskets 
By Allan Sutherland. 


= XAMINER of the Waste-Baskets’’— 
such is the title conferred on two women 
at the Treasury Department. The 
women are classed as ‘‘experts,’’ and their 
duties are reckoned important. 

From nine to four o’clock each day, except 
Sunday, they may be found in the big gray- 
brown building. Hour by hour they go carefully 
through the big piles of waste paper dumped 
out for their inspection from the hundreds of 
baskets, which are supposed to catch the litter of 
officials and clerks, from Secretary Shaw down. 

It is the word “‘supposed’’ that gives these 
experts employment. Too often a paper of 
value slips inadvertently into the baskets, and 
were it not for the watchful eyes of these 
women it would find its way into the furnace. 

The necessity for employés of this kind will 
be realized at once, when it is known that 
drafts, vouchers and bonds worth anywhere 
from one dollar up to ten thousand dollars, and 
even more, are handed about as if they were of 
no more value than so much cambric. Fre- 
quently carelessness permits one of these slips 
of paper, representing many hundreds and even 
thousands of dollars, to fall into a waste-basket. 

Until the adoption of the present system of 
examination all mishaps of this sort were 
past immediate correction. While they did not 
always result in the actual loss of the face value 
of each paper, they invariably caused a great 
deal of trouble and annoyance. 

Banks that ordered shipment of notes failed 
to get their money until weeks after the time it 
should have been delivered. Then, too, the 
disappearance of an important draft or voucher 
created suspicion as to the honesty of employés, 
and kept the Treasurer in constant perplexities. 
Now most of this trouble is avoided. 

Every basket in the building is numbered, a 
tag telling in what room and to what clerk it 
belongs. Each employé has two such baskets, 
which are used on alternate days. 

The general orders throughout the department 
are that no scrap of paper shall be thrown into 
a basket without being first torn into halves. 
So the examiners are on the lookout for official- 
looking documents, and especially for papers 
that have not been torn. All papers of this 
description are laid aside after being labeled 
with the number of the basket from which they 
are taken. 

It frequently happens that much of the stuff 
picked out in this way is of no value, but not 
long ago one of the women engaged on this 
work found a ten-thousand-dollar bond. 

It is the duty of the charwomen to give a 
casual glance through waste-baskets before they 
are carried to the room of the examiners. A 
few weeks ago the chief clerk of a department 
threw into his basket a worthless circular, 
which was folded in the shape of an official 
document. He failed to disfigure it, and the 
next morning he was somewhat mystified to find 
the paper on his desk again. 

He tossed it into the basket a second time, 














but the next morning it was on his desk as 
before. A third time the process was repeated, 
and the chief clerk finally learned that the 





faithful charwoman was the person who per- 
sistently rescued the document that he was 
anxious to throw away. 











‘*~ MAN’S life endangered by corn! 
A Absurd!’’ exclaims the reader, and the 


ejaculation is a natural one when it ig 
remembered that this nourishing cereal supports 
more of the earth’s human population than any 
other grain except rice. 

A certain Chicago merchant, however, knows 
from personal experience that peril may attend 
the handling of even so innocent an article as 
corn. Here is his story, as he told it to me in 
his office on La Salle Street: 

From 1885 to 1897 I lived in a small town on 
the eastern shore of Lake Michigan. With my 
brother I owned the only wharf in the 
place, and ran a general store. 

One winter we interested the farmers 
of the region in raising corn on a large 
scale to market on the codperative plan. 
Seventeen of our neighbors took part in 
the enterprise, and the autumn of a very 
productive season found the company 
with about sixty thousand bushels at its 
command. 

Our elevator was a home-made affair, 
a high wooden building close to the 
wharf. Its lower part served as a coal- 
shed, the next two stories we utilized as 
a repository for our more bulky goods, 
while the entire space above was occupied 
by four enormous wooden bins, each 
capable of holding more than fifteen 
thousand bushels. 

During September corn flowed steadily 
into town from the adjacent region. The 
great farm-wagons brought it to our 
storehouse, where, with a rudely rigged 
endless chain of buckets worked by a 
donkey-engine, we made shift to hoist 
it seventy feet and dump it into our bins. 
By the close of the month they were 
filled to overflowing. 

We sold our corn at a round profit toa 
Chicago concern, to be shipped when 
they should call for it. The forenoon 
of October 3d brought to the office a 
yellow blank, bearing the familiar scrawl] 
of our telegraph operator. A ‘‘whale- 
back,’’ the Aurora, would be at our wharf 
that evening to take our entire stock into her 
capacious holds! 

It was mid-afternoon when a feather of smoke 
rose out of the west on Lake Michigan. At 
five o’clock a three-thousand-ton steel whaleback 
drew slowly into our little harbor, and soon 
had her hawsers fast to the wharf. 

Fortunately there was water enough to float 
her when loaded, and although we had only 
one spout, we could, by pulling the boat ahead, 
fill each of the three hatches in turn. 

We worked quickly. The Aurora had been 
berthed but a very short time before a steady 
golden stream, bright in the last rays of the 
afternoon sun, was pouring into her hold. 

Labor was scarce just at that time, and we 
were short-handed. To make matters worse, 
the man on whom we had depended to take 
charge of loading the corn was called away at 
about six o’clock by the sudden illness of his 
brother. As we could not secure any one to 
take his place on so short notice, his duties 
fell to me. 

I had worked all day over my ledger, and did 
not like to spend the night in that dusty, 
drafty building; but there was no help for it. 
Hours counted, and the corn must be shipped, 
for the captain had informed me that his boat 
was due the next morning at a point fifty miles 
down the lake to take in the remainder of her 


cargo. 

I snatched a hasty supper, put on an old 
suit, and at seven o’clock was on duty in the 
third story of the elevator. 

The great wooden spout that drained the 
corn-bins started at their base above the third 
story, and ran down diagonally through the 
building from back to front. 

It was simply a square-sided covered wooden 
trough, about two feet wide and twenty inches 
deep, and was more than seventy-five feet long. 
The lower end projected over the wharf edge, 
a hinged joint allowing it to be raised or lowered 
at pleasure. From the separate bins smaller 
spouts led into the larger one, so that it was 
possible for streams to be running from all the 
chambers at the same time. 

Ropes attached to lever-handles near the ceil- 
ing of the third story allowed one to regulate or 
check altogether the flowing of the grain. Where 
the spout passed through the floor, a slide a 
yard long in its top enabled one to see how 
much corn was flowing through it. The floor 
was piled so full of bulky articles of merchandise 
that the only passage from the front to the back 
of the building lay right across this opening, 
which was kept closed, except when the corn 
was being drawn off. It was my work to 
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‘*MY TOE STRUCK THE EDGE.”’ 


remain on this story and manipulate the levers 
in obedience to signals from below. 

As the hours passed, I grew more and more 
weary of my task. It was cold and lonely and 
monotonous in the gloomy building. My lantern 
shed a dim light on the corn speeding by with 
never-changing rumble. Gr-r-r! Gr-r-r! My 
ears were wearied by the sound, my eyes were 
wearied by the sight. All the previous day I 
had had hardly a minute’s rest, and now felt 
completely fagged out. 

In the small hours of the morning, when 
sleep lays its hand most heavily upon mortals, 
I received a signal to stop the flow of corn, so 
that the men might haul the boat ahead to reach 
another hatch. 

After casting off the loops of the lever-ropes 
from the nails round which they were hooked, 
I stepped to an open window for a breath of 
fresh air. I looked down on the steamer. 
Some of her crew were taking off another hatch 
cover, while others pulled the vessel ahead. 
Every man not absolutely needed to work on 
the cargo was asleep. Soon the boat was in 
her new position, and our spout was over the 
empty hatch. I went back and started the 
corn flowing once more. 

It must have been half an hour later when 
the thing occurred that led to the telling of this 
story. 
As I stumbled drowsily about my task, I 
stepped across the open slide; but I did not lift 
my foot high enough, or push it far enough 
forward. My toe struck the edge, I lost my 
balance, and fell heavily on my side and back 
into the running stream of corn! 

Not till I was fairy in the spout did I have 
the remotest conception of the strength and 
swiftness of that yellow current. Like a flash 
it swept me along, and before I could throw 
out my hands to clutch the edges of the opening, 
there were no edges to clutch. I was beneath 
the floor in the boxed trough, in total darkness, 
shooting along at the rate of I don’t know how 
many feet a second. 

Instinctively I threw out my knees and 
elbows. The bottom and sides of the spout 
were polished to slippery smoothness by the 
sliding kernels, and there was nothing I could 
grasp to arrest my progress. Whither was I 
being borne so rapidly? Piercing my brain 
like a red-hot needle came the recollection that 
toward its end the spout narrowed, until it was 
barely fifteen inches square. If my body proved 
too large to pass through I should be wedged 
into the contracted chute and suffocated by the 
onrushing corn! 

With all the energy at my command I pressed 
my knees and elbows against the sides of the 
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|spout. The friction lessened the rapidity of 


my motion, and at the same instant my knees 
struck sharply against a hard, round object 


| near the top of the chute. 


A second later my fingers closed round a steel 
rod which ran between two floor beams just 
beneath the second story, and passed at right 
angles through the spout three inches below its 
top. There I clung like a bat in the darkness, 
the bar hugged close to my chest, my body 
dragging in the current that rushed under me 
with a violence that threatened to tear my hold 
away. 





My first thought was that I must climb back 
to the slide in the third 
story. But to ascend 
against the torrent of 
corn was an impossi- 
bility. I gave up that 
idea at once. 

It was useless to call 
for help. There was 
no one in the elevator 
but myself, and the 
men on the steamer 
could never hear my 
voice, smothered in the 
narrow spout. Bot I 
must decide quickly on 
some course, for in my 
exhausted physical con- 
dition I could not hold 
on long. Besides, it 
was growing difficult 
to breathe. The air 
was filled with a dry 
dust that choked me. 
Already a painful pres- 
sure was making itself 
felt on my chest. 

Was it possible for 
me to escape down the 
spout? Its end was at 
least forty feet below. 
As its sides contracted 
the compressed stream 
approached nearer the 
top, until for the last 
few feet the canal was 
almost full. Could I 
ever hope to pass 
through it alive? I 
had no choice but to 
make the trial, and less 
than ten seconds would 
decide it. 

If I succeeded, well 
and good. If not! The 
men below would come 
into the building to 
learn why the flow of 

They would find the spout 

choked, the slide overflowing with yellow 

grains, and no sign of me. Long before my 
body was discovered I should be past help! 

But it was the only way. Go back up that 
smooth canal I could not, even had my strength 
been ten times greater than it was. To wait 
| longer meant to suffocate slowly, and to fall at 
| last, senseless and weak, into the rushing flood. 
Better to make a bold effort for liberty while 
strength and consciousness remained. 

Once started there was no return, so I con- 
sidered carefully just what position would give 
|me the best chance of getting through. With 
| my shoulders in their normal position, at right 
| angles to my spine, I should be caught before 
|I had gone twenty feet. So the instant I 
dropped I threw one hand straight back behind 
my head, and pressed the other down as far as 
possible close to my body. 

The corn drove me on with irresistible force. 

If one has ever been exposed to the full sweep 
| of a current of water, he knows with what 
| violence the molecules hurl themselves against 
him. But let each of those minute yielding 
| liquid particles be enlarged a thousand times 
and changed to a solid, and you will have some 
| conception of the power with which that stream 
of corn impinged upon my head. Had it not 
been for my cap I verily believe that the hair 
and skin would have been worn off my skull. 

Narrower and narrower grew the spout. I 
brushed its sides. The nails driven through 
the boards at different points slit my clothing 
and tore my flesh. Once I caught, and the 
sickening terror of that second is still vividly 
before my mind. Then I shot forward again. 

I was enveloped by a solid mass of corn. For 
one agonizing moment it seemed as if my very 
life would be pressed out by the kernels behind 
and around me. By an effort of the will I 
contracted myself to my smallest dimensions. 
Fortunately I am rather spare. Iam persuaded 
that an increase in my bulk corresponding to 
twenty pounds in weight would have meant 
certain death. As it was, I had a very narrow 
escape. 

Then, as if shot from a cannon, I burst from 
the mouth of the spout, to the amazement of the 
men below, and was hurled twenty feet through 
the air, alighting on the corn-pile in the hold! 

My clothing was shredded with long, ragged 
holes torn by the projecting nail-points, the 
backs of my ears were raw from the peppering 
of the corn, and the skin of my hands and face 
was marked with small blue dints from the 
pressure of the kernels during the last two or 
three terrible seconds. But I had escaped with 
my life, and for that I was profoundly thankful. 


corn had stopped. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 

'y five years the number of apples exported 

from this continent to Europe has increased 
from twenty-five thousand to more than a million 
and a half barrels. Somebody must have taught 
Europeans to make apple pie. 





Bishop Boyd Vincent lately talked to business 
men, and thus counseled them: ‘‘To say 
nothing of your self-respect, never forget what 
a good investment there is, even in business, 
in that grand old name of gentleman.’’ 


A army has at last gone after the mountain 
feudists of Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
and they, like Davy Crockett’s coon, may as 
well come down. ‘There will bé no blood shed 
and no powder burned, but some good results 
are sure to follow when the Salvation Army 
camps down for a siege. 


tatistics show that in a single year the eggs 

produced in this country have been worth 
more than two hundred and fifty million dollars. 
Liens do not go on strikes. They consume 
little, and demand little of the community 
except the right to scratch in the least valuable 
plots of ground. No class of laborers can excel 
them in conscientious and skilful production. 


SB -ny- sense will approve the decision of 
the officers at the White House to give out 
no more news of the ‘‘cranks’’ who attempt to 
foree an audience with the President. Two 
such attempts were made within a single week, 
and three within a short period. ‘The men who 
make them are more often weak-minded individ- 
uals than anarchists, —if one cares to differenti- 
ate,—and it has been decided, we believe wisely, 
not to permit details of these affairs to reach, 
through the press, the ears of other cranks, 
who might be tempted to repeat them. 


|‘ was the wish of the late Lord Salisbury 


that the expenses of his funeral should not | ,, 


exceed a hundred dollars. ‘They did not exceed 
seventy dollars. The Duke of Westminster, 
who also held a strong opinion on the wicked- 
ness of ostentatious extravagance at funerals, 
was buried at a cost of only thirty-five dollars. 
Many a poor family in America has gone deeply 
into debt to bury its members because of fear 
of what the neighbors might say. The fashion 
of simplicity, set by the English great, might 
well be adopted by rich and poor alike. 


Bee one buys his flying-machine—inventors 
are promising to put them on the market 
soon—one should arrange first for a place in 
which to fly. ‘‘Free as air’ is a common 
saying, but when one desires to use another 
man’s air he finds that, like many other common 
sayings, this one is only partly true. It isa 
principle of law that he who owns the land 
owns it up to the skies, and may forbid trespass 
in the air above as well as in the earth beneath. 
So, before a man may follow the path of the 
birds, there must be a change in the law or he 
must purchase an easement in the heavens. 


orty-five thousand homeless children have 
been sent to Canada from Great Britain 
and put in good homes during the past thirty- 
five years. Last year for every child that was 
sent there were five applications on file with 
the societies engaged in the work of rescuing the 
waifs. Consequently British philanthropists, 
who know how carefully the children are looked 
after in their new homes, think that the number 
sent from the overcrowded British cities to the 
spacious colonies could be increased with profit 
to the empire as well as to the children. It 
is a good way to save men and make a nation. 
any of the words used by the Americans in 
Cuba and the Philippines have no Spanish 
equivalent. The people have, therefore, trans- 
ferred them bodily into their own language; 
but when they write them they use the letters 
with the Spanish values. For instance, only 
one familiar with Spanish would know that 
“‘diabun’’ was pronounced ‘‘jawbone.’’ It is 
easier to recognize ‘‘ Yanqui blof’’ and ‘‘ponkin 
pai,’’ and it does not take much imagination to 
discover ‘‘good-by’’ in the Cuban ‘‘gub-bai.’’ 
Thus does language grow, not elegantly nor in 
accordance with the strict rules of the purist, 
but with considerable picturesque vigor. 


wit horses, according to an agent of an 
animal insurance company, live sixty-two 
years, whereas the life of horses in captivity is 
only twenty or twenty-five years. The horse 
is certainly the friend of man; but man does 
not seem to be the friend of the horse, even if 
he does make laws for-its protection. Not long 
ago some women in New York compelled a 
street-car driver to stop because one of the horses 
drawing it was so sick that it could scarcely 
walk. The animal was unhitched and a fresh 
horse put in its place; but if it had been living 
its natural life it would not have been sick, and 
kind-hearted women would not have been moved 
to appeal to men to enforce the legal rules for 
the protection of dumb beasts. 


ne-half of the world knoweth not how the 
other half liveth.’’ The population of 

India is almost three hundred millions. A careful 
estimate by Sir Robert Giffen puts the aggregate 
annual income of all the people at four hundred 
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and sixty-eight million pounds sterling. That | 


would make their average earnings seven dollars 
and eighty cents a year, or two and one-seventh 
cents a day. Another authority, a writer who 
presents reasons for his opinion that Sir Rob- 
ert’s estimate is too high, puts the gross income 
of the people of India at two hundred and ninety 
million pounds sterling, which works out at 
one cent and one-third a day. It should be 
borne in mind that the population of India is 
agricultural, that the people live for the most 
part on the produce of their soil, and that their 
need of clothing and fuel is small. Visitors 
to the country do not find that they are*in 
abject poverty. 


descendant of Lafreniére, the founder of the 

republic of Louisiana,—the first in America, 
—has received a special invitation to attend the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis 
next year. The republic, such as it was, lived 
only from October, 1768, to March, 1769. It 
was established as a protest against the transfer 
to Spain of the French colonies in America. 
The leaders, Lafrenitre among them, were shot 
for their pains, after the executioner had refused 
to carry. out the order of the Spanish com- 
mander that they be hanged. When Napoleon, 
after he had seized the old French colonies, 
sold the territory to the United States in 1803, 
the people of New Orleans again objected, 
but they did not go so far as to renew the 
independent government. If Lafréniére’s 
republic had lived, his name would be among 
the great ones, and it would not take a world’s 
fair to remind one that he had lived. 


e ¢ 


THE PRICE OF COMFORT. 


Would you from want your home set free, 
You must yourself the watchman be. 
Old Proverb. 
¢ © 


THE COMPANION MENU. 


or every member of the family” is a 
phrase which all those concerned in the 
making of The Companion bear con- 
stantly in mind. There are two issues every 
year which make special appeals: the one to 
the younger readers—to those in particular who 
are just acquiring the American trait of business 
enterprise; the other to those of all ages who 
enjoy good reading,—clean, wholesome, inter- 
esting stories, useful and accurate information, 
well-summarized statements of new things in 
all branches of learning by world-renowned 
experts,—the whole of it presented in English 
undefiled. 

The first of these issues, the annual Premium 
Number, went out to subscribers two weeks 
ago, and no doubt thousands of our young 
friends are now actively making lists of neigh- 
bors and schoolmates who can be urged to join 
the great host of Companion readers, and are 
considering which of the good things offered as 
premiums they will select. 

This is the Announcement Numbér. The 
Companion issues it with pride, and has no 
apology to make for calling attention to it. As 
when a rich feast is set before a company of 
epicures, so the whole world has been laid under 
contribution to provide material for this literary 
banquet. If our readers will study merely the 
list of authors they may fancifully liken the 
productions that come from Russia to the caviar 
which opens the feast, that from Italy to the 
olives, from Ireland to the potatoes, from India 
to the curry, and they will pet plenty of roast 
beef from Old England. The best from every 
land, and all of it for all—what can be offered 
more tempting than that? 


* © 


AN EXTRAORDINARY SESSION. 


ecording to the Constitution, the President 

‘‘may, on extraordinary occasions, con- 

vene both houses’’ of Congress, or either 

of them. The President, who is the sole judge 

whether the occasion is extraordinary, has 

called Congress together a month earlier than 
the usual time of meeting. 

Extraordinary sessions have often been held, 
and some of the most important measures have 
been enacted at such sessions. President Cleve- 
land summoned Congress to meet in August, 
1893, because of the prevalent distrust and appre- 
hension concerning the financial situation. In 
response to his urging, the silver purchase 
clauses of the act of 1890 were repealed. 

The Congress which President McKinley 
called in special session in March, 1897, passed 
the Dingley tariff bill. For three years the 
national expenditures had been greater than 
the national receipts, and something had to be 
done to increase the revenues. 

It is neither to increase the revenues nor to 
prevent domestic financial disaster that Congress 
has been called together this time, but rather 
to fulfil the natjonal pledge to assist a dependent 
republic. In urging the adoption of reciprocity 
measures the President, in June, 1902, said to 
Congress that this country ought to help Cuba 
as ‘‘it struggles upward along the painful and 
difficult road of self-governing independence. ’’ 
But Congress failed to act. Then the Presi- 
dent, in his annual message in December, said 
that we were ‘‘bound by every consideration of 
honor and expediency to pass commercial meas- 
ures in the interest of her well-being.’ Still 





nothing was done. Now Congress is urged for 
the third time to keep faith. It will indeed be 
an extraordinary session, and whatever may be 
the result, the fact that it was called at all 
must always redound to the national credit. 
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WEAKNESS AND STRENGTH. 


Who is not weak knows not of weariness, 
Who is not strong has not the power to bless. 
Selected. 
® ¢ 


HOME - MAKING. 


novel course has recently been opened in a 
training-school of kindergarten teachers 
in an Eastern city. It is called a course 

in home-making. Its prospectus recognizes the 
fact that the preparation for the most important 
industry in which women can engage has always 
been more or less haphazard. 

If a girl could make a loaf of bread and a 
cup of coffee, if she knew that beefsteak is 
bought by the pound and not by the yard, and 
that windows should not be washed outside in 
freezing weather, she was too often thought to 
be equipped for housekeeping—at least when 
the family was to consist of ‘‘just herself and 
her husband.’’ The miseries of the first year 
of marriage, with so meager a supply of knowl- 
edge and experience, are written deep in the 
memories of many a husband and wife. 

It is a good sign that a popular school has 
had the sense and the courage to establish a 
department where girls over eighteen years old 
may study the house intelligently—its construc- 
tion, its decoration and furnishing; house- 
keeping, with its expenses, its accounts, its 
marketing, its cooking and its laundry work; 
and finally the nurture and training of children, 
from the care of their physical needs to the 
selection of their games and their books. 

We have acted too long upon the assumption 
that home-makers are born, not made. It is 
high time that we should at least make the 
experiment of teaching women expressly how 
to meet the varied demands of life in the home. 


® © 
THE BANKS AND THE BONDS. 


= his note is secured by bonds of the 
= United States deposited with the United 
States Treasurer at Washington.’? This 
certificate, which is printed across the face of 
national bank-bills, tells of the peculiar relation 
of the government’s indebtedness to one impor- 
tant kind of papermoney. Much of the present- 
day currency complication arises from this 
historic relationship. 

The government of the United States borrows 
money at the lowest rate of interest of any in 
the world. Its two per cent. bonds sell ata 
good premium. But its splendid credit is in 
large degree due to the part which those bonds 
play in the currency system. Banks which 
issue notes, under authority of the general 
government, must keep bonds of an equal 
amount deposited in the Treasury as security. 
During the Civil War the government had to 
borrow enormous sums of money to meet its 
heavy expenditure, and in order to enlarge the 
market for them it taxed the issues of state 
banks, and compelled the national banks to 
buy its bonds as security for their circulating 
notes. 

As the interest-bearing debt of the United 
States has declined, its bonds have become much 
desired for purposes of safe investment. At 
ordinary rates of interest, they command such 
excessive premiums that it is not profitable for 
the banks to buy them for their special pur- 
poses. The tax on bank-note circulation, 
although recently reduced, operates in the same 
direction. It has thus come to pass that the 
bank-note circulation, although increasing some- 
what of late, has not for the last twenty-five 
years kept pace with the growth of population 
and business. 

Since it would obviously be unwise to keep 
alive a debt in order to afford security for bank 
circulation, the question of a substitute for the 
bonds becomes pressing. Many plans for per- 
petuating bank-note issues on a different basis 
will invite the attention of the coming session 
of Congress. 

There are many persons who are opposed 
altogether to the national bank system, and to 
them none of these plans can be acceptable. 
But the political opposition to the system is not 
so strong nor so urgent as it was thirty years 
_ ¢ @ 


‘* TIPPING.”’ 
prominent New England railroad has 
A lately issued an order by which baggage- 
men and all other station employés are 
positively forbidden to accept ‘‘tips.’’ 

The reason for this step, the president says, 
is the desire of the road to furnish equal service 
to all its patrons, a task which it cannot 
accomplish so long as the practice of tipping 
continues. 

This phase of the matter—the injustice which 
the man who tips inflicts upon the man who 
cannot afford or does not wish to tip—is one 
which is not always kept in mind, yet it 
involves a serious moral question. Two men 
apply for service at the same time. One 
accompanies his application with a half-dollar, 
the other offers nothing. Human nature would 
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not be human nature-if the employé did not 
feel a little inclined to favor the man who has 
tipped him. 

But what is it that the tipper has bought ’ ? 
Not service,—he was entitled to that by right, — 
but precedence and disproportionate attentions, 
things to which he was not entitled and which 
he cannot have without robbing his neighbor. 
The tip in such a case is but a bribe. 

One cannot, however, dispose of the whole 
matter of tipping in a word. The practice is 
too well rooted to be blown away with a breath, 
and even if that were possible, it is a question 
if it would be wholly desirable. Certainly it 
would work some injustice and perhaps some 
hardship. There is the tip which speaks of a 
cordial recognition of special service, performed, 
perhaps, at some sacrifice of comfort or conye- 
nience, That, surely, might remain. There is, 
too, the tip which serves as a cloak for worthy 
charity and an honest desire to assist. That, 
also, is honorable, at least on the part of the 
giver; and those who boast that they ‘‘never 
give a tip’? may well be suspected of hiding 
meanness behind a mask of principle. 


* © 


VISION FROM THE MOUNTAIN TOP. 


Nowe. probably, is there opportunity for 
more interesting character study than at 
summer resorts. One could fill a volume with the 
varied definitions of ‘‘vacation” as illustrated by 
the different persons whom one meets in a single 
summer. Temperament, education, surroundings, 
companions, the state of one’s health and of one’s 
purse—these are only a few of the elements of the 
summer problems the results of which range all 
the way from keenest enthusiasm to complete 
boredom. 

The group of guests in a house under the shadow 
of Mount Washington one summer contained, 
as does nearly every such group, both the enthu- 
siasts and the indifferent. The bored one in this 
case was a showy young woman who dressed four 
or five times a day, and in the intervals sat about 
on the piazza and yawned. The other guests 
always met her courteously, but there was so 
clearly nothing in common between her and them 
that she was soon left to herself. 

One day, apparently because she did not know 
what to do with the time, she went up Mount 
Washington. The morning was clear, but in the 
afternoon there were showers, and she reached 
the house wet and draggled and tired, her hair 
streaming about her face and her gay hat ruined. 
One of the guests who happened to meet her as 
she came in gave her a sympathizing glance. 

“You had rather a bad day, didn’t you?” she 
asked. 

The result was electrifying. The young woman 
stopped eagerly. 

“Oh, wasn’t it wonderful!” she cried. “I never 
had such a day in my life! 1 didn’t suppose there 
was anything in the world like it! When I got up 
there and looked off,—all over the world, it 
seemed to me,—oh, I can’t tell you, but you know 
what I mean—how it just goes all over you!” 

She looked up, pleading for comprehension of 
the stammering words, and then the other saw 
that her eyes were full of tears. Ignorant and 
cheap and shallow though she was, something 
had come to her on that mountain top, and her 
life could never be quite so poor and small a thing 
as it had been. 

“It was just one of the summer incidents such 
as one meets everywhere,” said the lady who told 
it, “but I sometimes think that that girl, whom we 
all looked down upon for her lack of culture and 
refinement, brought me from her mountain top 
one of the greatest lessons of my life. Certainly 1 
have never since been quite so ready to judge 
those who seem to eare for only the cheap things 
of life. Perhaps for each of these, somewhere, 
her vision is waiting.” 
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THE NOSE OF THE TEAPOT. 


he first school attended by Mrs. Lydia Maria 

Child was a “dame school” kept by an old 
woman called Ma’am Betty. Ma’am Betty was 
painfully shy, none too tidy, and as poor as the 
proverbial church mouse. In such circumstances 
her life must have had many hard places, but her 
complaint was not of loneliness or of poverty; 
one great and never-to-be-forgotten calamity over- 
shadowed all such small trials. The overwhelm- 
ing bitterness of Ma’am Betty’s life was that 
Governor Brooks once saw her drinking out of 
the nose of her teapot! 

We smile at the picture, and yet, after all, how 
many of us are there whose lives are not absurdly 
shadowed by the nose of some teapot — some 
lapse in “manners,” or humiliating error in tact 
or judgment, some mistake, slight in itself, which 
for one reason or another so stung us at the time 
that its memory after many years yet recalls the 
old shame? 

The matter of dress is prolific of small annoy- 
ances which cling persistently to the memory; 
the poor woman who wore yellow gloves at a 
funeral and sat upon her hands has many a sister 
in misery. There are certain people whom we 
never can think of without recalling the wretched 
little slip in grammar or pronunciation made in 
their presence. Certain rebukes dog us all our 
lives. 

Doctor Blaikie once declared that one of the 
half-dozen experiences of unmitigated misery of 
his whole life was the time when one of his 
teachers, having discovered several errors in his 
Latin exercise, summoned him to the desk, looked 
at him for a moment, slowly shook his head, and 
exclaimed : 

“William, William, what has come over you? 
Quantum mutatus ab illo!” 

The memory of other failures and other rebukes 
vanished under the kindly hand of time, but the 
“Quantum mutatus,” like Banquo’s ghost, refused 
to down. 

There are two good remedies for all such cases, 
and they are common sense and humor. Either 











will make the small annoyance assume its true 
proportion among the events of life. To “accept 
the hint” of the prickly experience, and then 
resolutely relegate it to the past to which it 
belongs, is the only way to become victor over it. 
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NOT CLAPTRAP. 


— Salvini, the great actor, although he 
gave every assistance to his son when he had 
proved his ability on the stage, was averse at first 
to his becoming an actor, and would not help 
him to obtain a hearing. The young man’s first 
appearance was made by favor of Clara Morris, 
his good friend, at a charity entertainment in 
Yonkers, where he recited “The Charge of the 
Light Brigade.” 

He was then very young, very eager, and still 
delightfully queer in his English. A few days 
before the great occasion some one used in his 
presence the word claptrap. 

“What's that?” demanded young Alessandro at 
once. “Clap is so,” he struck his hands together, 
“trap is for rats. What, then, is claptrap?” 

“It is a vulgar or unworthy bid for applause,” 
his hostess explained. 

“Bah!” he rejoined, with contempt. “I know 
him—that cheap actor who plays at the gallery. 
He is then in English a claptrapper, is he not?” 

On the night of his début, although the poor 
fellow declared he was “sick with the scare,” he 
pulled himself together in time, and delivered the 
poem most stirringly. 

“With a bound he was on the scrap of a stage,” 
records Clara Morris, “and his high, clear, 
‘For-w-a-rd, the Light Brigade!’ must surely have 
been heard down in Broadway. It really was a 
clever bit of work, a trifle too florid; but that was 
the result of nervousness. The iustinct of the 
actor was twice plainly shown—once when on 
making a mistake, instead of stammering or going 
back, he swiftly ‘jumped’ the faulty lines, and 
dashed on securely with the others; and again 
when at the close he read with much feeling the 
words: 

‘Honor the charge they made, 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred!’ 

standing as if looking into an open grave, he 
plucked the white flower from his coat and cast it 
down—a bit of business that caught the house 
instantly. While the people maltreated damp 
umbrellas and kicked out their gum shoes in 
giving him a recall, he was clutching his hair and 
wildly protesting to me: 

“*Madame Clara, I have never meant that for a 
claptrap! Never! Never! Just it came to me 
that moment to throw the flower to the dead! 
Think me a fool—but not—oh, please not!—a 
claptrapper!’” — 


THE HOOSAC TUNNEL. 


hirty years ago the twenty-seventh of this 

month the last wall of rock between the east 
and west borings of the Hoosac Tunnel was 
blasted through and the greatest American rail- 
road enterprise up to that time was nearly 
complete. The history of the tunnel forms one of 
the most important chapters in the chronicles 
of engineering. Not only was the tunnel of the 
utmost commercial importance in opening a direct 
highway between New England and the West, 
but it revolutionized the methods of tunneling the 
world over. 

The tunnel was begun in 1851. The first boring- 
machines proved a failure, and the company 
ceased work in 1854. Then Massachusetts voted a 
loan of two million dollars, and took a mortgage 
on the property. Work proceeded until 1861; 
then the money gave out. The commonwealth 
foreclosed its mortgage, took possession of the 
tunnel work and the connecting railroad, and 
prosecuted the work for six years under state 
engineers. The discouragements, the legislative 
difficulties and the dread of public scandal then 
caused an abandonment of the work to a firm of 
Canadian contractors, who completed the tunnel. 

For many years there were great contests in 
the legislature over the undertaking. ‘The Great 
Bore” became a pepular pun. Holmes wrote in 
his “Latter-Day Warnings” : 

When publishers no longer steal, 

And pay for what they stole before,— 
When the first locomotive’s wheel 

Rolls through the Hoosac Tunnel’s bore ;— 


Till then let Cumming blaze away, 

And Miller’s saints blow up the globe; 
But when you see that blessed day, 

Then order your ascension robe! 

The tunnel is nearly five miles long, and passes 
through mica slate with veins of quartz and 
oecasional masses of granite-like rock. New 
drilling-machines were invented for the work, and 
after 1868 nitro-glycerine was used as the blast 
explosive. The lines were run with remarkable 
accuracy. When the two headings from the 
central shaft and the eastern end met there was 
an error of only half an inch. 

“After thirteen years’ continued work,” wrote 
one of the engineers, “who could even hope for so 
perfect a result?” 

* © 


BACK-STAIRS SCIENCE. 


y¥ the household of the late Sir Henry Went- 
worth Acland, regius professor of medicine 
at Oxford, there was so much talk of natural 
science, particularly at table, that even the serv- 
ants theorized about it more or less profoundly. 

In one instance the butler gave notice that 
either he or the page boy must leave. 

“What is the trouble?” asked the master. 
“‘Aren’t you well treated ?” 

“Yes, sir. I’ve nothing to complain of in that 
way,” replied the butler, “but no one can tell, 
sir, how trying it is to work all day in the pantry 
with a boy who believes the world was created in 
periods when I know it was created in days.” 

A maid who had lived in the household many 
years did not vapor about the subject of general 
interest nor try to discuss it in a partizan spirit. 
She was asked one day if she understood what 
the professor had been telling them. 

“Oh, I’ve never thought of doing that!” 
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She was questioned further, and it came out 
that her appreciation of the table talk was im- 
personal. 

“I look across at the dear doctor,” she said, 
“and I think to myself, ‘You poor dear gentle- 
man, how you are enjoying yourself!’ ” 


* 


OLD-TIME ADVISERS. 


M.: Peachem in the “Compleat Gentleman,” 
written early in the seventeenth century, 





addressing himself to young students, says: 
“With the gown you have put on the man. Your | 
first care should be the choice of company. Men 


of the soundest reputation for Religion, Life and | 
Learning, that their conversation may be to you a 
living and amoving library. For recreation seek 
those of your own rank and quality.” In “Home | 
Life Under the Stuarts’ further quotations from 
the work are given. 


To keep good company he enjoins as of the first 
importance. Frugality and a moderate diet are 
to be recommended. ‘“Affabilitie in Discourse” 
has a paragraph to itself: “Giving entertainment 
in a sweet and liberal manner, and with a cheerful 
courtesie ——- your talk at the table among 
grave and serious discourses with conceipts of wit 
and pleasant inventions, as ingenious Epigrames, 
Merry Tales, witty Questions and Answers, etc.”’ 
It must be admitted, however, that the specimens 
of wit which he gives do not seem to modern taste 
in the least funny. 

From the letters of Lady Brilliana Harley to 
her son at Oxford we get a glimpse of the home 
side, of the anxieties of a very careful and tender 
mother, her advice as to health and religion, and 
her provision for his comfort. She writes: 

“Deare Ned, if you would have anythinge send | 
me word; or if thought a cold pye, or such a 
thinge, would be of any pleasure to you, I would 
send it you. But your father says you care not for | 
it, and Mrs. Pirson tells me, when her sonne was 
at Oxford, and shee sent him such thinges, he 
prayed her that she would not.” 

er son seems to have set her mind at ease on 
the subject, for the next year she writes: 

“IT haue made a pye to send yon; it is a kide 
pye I believe you haue not that meat ordinarily 
at Oxford; on halfe of the pye is seasned with on 
kind of seasning, and the other with another. I 
thinke to send it by this carrier.” 

Again she writes: “I like the stufe for your 
cloths well; but the cullor of those for euery day 
I doo notlike so well; but the silk chamlet I like 
very well. Let your stokens be allways of the 
same culler of your cloths.” 
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* HOW HE REBUKED HER. 


he late Phil May, artist extraordinary of the | 
slums and gutter urchins, was modest about 
his art. He was also the most amiable of men. 
Only once, says a writer in the Washington Post, | 
did he show bad temper in public, and then he | 
had provocation. 


It was at a banquet. He amused himself by 
sketching the portrait of his fair neighbor on the 
back ofher menu card. Of course she was proud 
when he gave it to her, and passed it along up the 
table, thereby stirring the envy of a woman oppo- 
site who had more money than good taste. 

She called a waiter, sent a ten-pound bank-note 
round to May, and asked him to make a sketch of 
her, too. The artist took one good look at the 
excellent dame, made an appallingly truthful 
portrait of her on the back of the bank-note, and 
sent it back politely with his compliments. | 
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TO PLEASE HIS CRITICS. 


alf a century ago Wagner was severely 

criticized in London for conducting concerts 
without a score. He was giving some Beethoven 
concerts, and he knew the master’s symphonies 
by heart. 


After the first performance one of the London | 
apers scolded the composer of ““Tannhiuser”’ for 
irecting the symphony without a score in front of | 


him. 
At the next concert zoe Wagner had a book | 
of music open before him on the desk. 


The following day the same newspaper printed 
a commendatory article, which praised him for 
his better interpretation of eethoven, the 
improvement due, of course, to the use of the 
score. Wagner announced for the benefit of his 
critic that the score in front of him on the previous 
or was that of Rossini’s opera, ““The Barber 
of Seville’’—turned upside down. 
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DISARMED. 


iN old clergyman has a son whose habits of 
unpunctuality and indolence are a sore trial, 
but whose ready tongue secretly delights his 
father. 


On one occasion the young man appeared at 
Sunday morning breakfast fifteen minutes after 
the appointed time. The clergyman took out his 
watch, looked at it with a sorrowful face, and 
turned to the transgressor. 

“My son,” he said, reproachfully, holding the 
watch so that his son might see its accusing face, 
“do you think this is right? Do you honestly 
think it is right?” 

“Well, sir,” said the young man, regretfully, 
“I wish it were about fifteen minutes fast, but as 
yon me to say honestly, I am afraid it’s just 
r tC 
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LEWIS’S VICTORY. 


M.: Lewis had just come in from his club. He 
appeared in the best of humors, and his wife 
soon found out why. 


“You’ve heard me speak of Stafford, haven’t 
you?” he asked. 

“The man who knows so much about the tariff?” 
ventured Mrs. Lewis. 

“The man who talks so much about it,” Lewis 
corrected. ‘Well, we had a long argument about 
it this evening, and 1 came out ahead.” 

“You did!” said Mrs. Lewis, in a flutter of 
delight. 

“Yes; I got him to admit that he knows no more 
about it than I do.” 
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A FAIR QUESTION. 


hypochondriae who visited Sir Conan Doyle in 
the days when he was a practising physician 
complained of “a very bad side.” He told his 
story in great detail, says the London Chronicle. 
He put his hand above his waist line, and said: 
“I get a sharp pain here, doctor, whenever I 
touch my head.” | 
“Why on earth, then, do you touch your head?” | 
Doctor Doyle asked, mildly but drily. 





“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice” will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 





(LD COINS, Bills, Ete. 50,000 piecesin stock. Buying list 
5c. Selling lists Pree. 7. Elder, Sia. A, Pittsburg, Pa, 
on our new 50% approv- 


7000 oy STAMPS al sheets. All buyers 


given Premium Certificate. 6 beautiful entire Hondu- 
ras Cards, list 39c., only 10c.; 5 scarce foreign stamps, 
list 45c., for 12c. ; 11 1861 issue revenues (all large size), 
list 46e., only 15c. Holton Stamp Co., Dept. A, Boston, Mass. 


Best by Test 


FOR 
disordered stomachs, 
aching heads 
and constipation. 








} “It's good for children too” 
Used by American npseie 
Physicians since 1844. 50c and $1.00 at druggists 


HORSESHOE MAGNET HAMMERS 
Don’t pound your fingers. This Hammer picks up 
and holds the tacks,enabling you to drive one any- 


















where within reach. A tine steel Hammer for the 
nouse or shop, perfectly made, and 
warranted a strong, permanent 
magnet. Price 50 cents. seaoe 
Post-paid,5 cents. Special 
Hammers for upholsterer, 
bill-poster,ete. Price List Free. 


A. RB. Robertson, 144 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


60-Game Board 


Games for young and old— quiet games, merry 
games, funny games, old games, new games—from 
Chess to Crokinole — from Ten Pins to * Flags of 
the Nations ’’- 
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60 games in all 


layed on this 
wonderful 


voard. 


No. 2 
Archarena 
Price 


$3.50 


At your dealer's — or pre- 
paid by us East of Omaha 
- if he doesn’t sell it. 


—— in 










Round cornered 
rim of White 
Maple, Croki- 


Perfect 
for 60 


colorings. Beautiful colored diagrams. 
playing surface. Complete equipment 
games with rule book included. 
A Revolving Stand will be given free with 
every Game Board bought this season. 
Write to-day for our beautiful catalogue of Game 
Boards, prices $1 to $5. Ivoryoid rings, resilient as 
ivory, improve game 100 per cent. SAMPLE FREE. 


CARROM-ARCHARENA CO., 113 Rowe St., Ludington, Mich. 


(Canadian Branch, London, Ont. 








Largest Game Board Makers in the World. 



















Cheese 
Croquettes 


CORN STARCH 
TALK 
By MRS. HELEN ARMSTRONG. 


The use of cheese in various forms is 
becoming more frequent every year and 
it is well that it should be so as cheese fur- 
nishes proteid in a high degree. A mild 
cream cheese, cooked only enough to 
be melted, is easily. taken care of by the 
average stomach, and greatly to be pre- 
ferred to the raw article. Cheese by 
itself is too concentrated and needs 
starchy food with it to make a perfect 
combination. The ideal form of starch 
is obtained in Kingsford’s Oswego Corn 
Starch, a product which has stood the 
test of years and is considered the stand- 
ard of excellence. By combining this 
with cheese we may prepare many 
wholesome and delicious dishes. One 
of the daintiest perhaps, is in the form 
of a croquette, and this may be served 
either as an entree, with broiled toma- 
toes, or a tomato sauce, or as an accom- 
paniment to a salad. 

CHEESE CROQUETTES. 

Make a cream sauce with two table- 
spoons of butter, three level tablespoons 
of Kingsford’s Oswego Corn Starch and 
acup of milk. Beat into this the yolk 
of an egg and season highly with paprika 
and a little salt. Add two tablespoons 
of grated cheese, and when melted re- 
move from fire and stir in gently one 
and one-half cups of mild cheese cut in 
cubes. Cool the mixture thoroughly, 
shape into squares or diamonds and 
bread them as any croquettes. Fry in 

| hot fat, drain well on soft paper and 
| serve in a nest of parsley or lettuce. 
(CORN STARCH TALKS TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE FIREFLIES 
By Theodore Roberts 


|" a narrow garden 
In a sleepy town, 

Where the roses clamber 
And the leaves trail down, 











Sat a mariner, 
Old, and dim of eye, 
While the twilight folded 
Path and rose and sky. 


Still, he sat a-dreaming 
Of the distant sea; 

Of the proud masts taller 
Than his greatest tree. 


Still, he sat a-longing 
For the old delight 

Of the soaring canvas 
Down the tropic night; 


Of the purple islands ; 
Of the swaying spars 
Marked against the heavens 
By the pilot stars. 


In the quiet garden 
Where he took his rest, 

Came the old adventure 
Crying at his breast, 


And he saw, thus nodding 
On the garden seat, 

Lights of many a foreign port— 
Lights of church and street; 


Masthead light of steamer ; 
Starboard light of bark ; 

Lamps of seaside windows 
Gleaming in the dark. 


Still he sat a-nodding, 
Dreaming of the seas— 

Still the garden fireflies 
Glinted in the trees. 
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THE COURAGEOUS BLIND. 


F all the physical afflictions which 
come to human life, hopeless blind- 
ness, seizing on its victim in youth 
or in active middle age, seems in 
anticipation the most terrible. 
Even the agonizing forms of mortal 
disease, like cancer, are self- 
limited, and their very acute- 
ness invokes all that sympathy 
and nursing can do for their 
alleviation. But the blind are 
svon left to settle down to the dreary round 
of semihelplessness, and their imprisonment 
suggests sympathy only to the stranger. To 
their own little world it becomes a matter of 
course. 

Yet in spite of this appalling test of human 
endurance, the blind are distinguished for 
sweetness and lofty resignation. ‘The finality 
of their doom doubtless contributes something to 
their courage. But when we get to the heart 
of their resignation, we generally find that out 
of their enforced darkness has sprung a com- 
munion with God more sustaining than that 
enjoyed by others. The gulf between the seen 
and the unseen narrows for them day by day. 
‘They learn to believe in friend, child, wife, 
husband, whom they cannot see. Why not in 
God? 

They live much within themselves, and think 
deeply of the things of the spirit. Soon they 
begin to reckon their blessings instead of their 
miseries. With that change comes peace. 

Of those blessings there is none more often 
counted than a well-stored memory. An able 
New York lawyer spent weeks one summer 
among the White Mountains. He was much 
alone, and he had a new gravity of demeanor. 
One day a lady asked him if he were not taking 
a longer vacation than usual. 

‘*Yes, I am,’’ he replied. ‘‘My oculist tells 
me that in three months I shall be blind. I 
am spending the time in looking at the moun- 
tains and in learning by heart the Psalms of 
David.’’ 

A strong, active woman was stricken with 
blindness when she was forty years old. For 
the first year the burden was almost greater 
than she could bear. Then the depression was 
slowly lifted, and she became the light and 
cheer of the household. 

‘*There’s one thing for which I can never be 
thankful enough,’’ she said to a visitor. ‘‘I 
had made it a practice ever since I was a girl 
to read the Bible through every year. Just three 
years before I lost my eyesight it occurred to 
me that for a year or two I would give the 
time I had for the Bible to learning some of 
my favorite chapters by heart. So I memorized 
passage after passage, and they have been worth 
everything to me since I have been blind. 
Wasn’t it a wonderful blessing that I should 
have had that thought? It seems to me I never 
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appreciated my memory until I was blind, and 
I am sure I did not know what comfort there 
was in the Bible.’’ 
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A “LOST” CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


t the approach of the first Christmas after the 
wedding, a certain bride, desirous of giving 
her best beloved something made by her 

own affectionate but inexperienced hands, manu- 
factured a truly wonderful nightshirt. 1t was 
made of pink and white outing flannel, trimmed 
with lace-edged ruffles, and was further embel- 
lished with rows of elaborate feather-stitching. 
The surprised husband expressed a paper 

amount of gratitude, and said—with truth—that 
he had never beheld a garment to compare with 
it; but when asked later why he did not wear it, 
he replied that it was 

Far too good 

For human nature’s daily food, 


and that he was saving it for some occasion that 
really demanded a nightshirt of more than ordi- 
nary gorgeousness. It was just the thing, he 
averred, to wear if one happened to be convales- 


‘cing from a broken limb or a long attack of 


fever. 

But one day the husband telephoned that he 
was mnexpeney called out of town on business, 
and requested his wife to pack his valise and to 
have it at the station within the hour, all of 
which she did. 

Feeling tired after a long day’s ride, and having 
nothing better to occupy his time, the man went to 
his room at nine o’clock that night, intending 
to go at once to bed. When he unpacked his 
valise he discovered that the long dreaded 
“special occasion” had arrived, for there, folded 
neatly in the valise, was the and white 
nightshirt, ribbons, ruffies and all. 

he traveller was slightly bald, he wore a penta 
mustache, and when he had tied the broad pin 
ribbons in a bow under his decidedly masculine 
chin, he made a picture never to be forgotten. 
He was just about to climb into bed, hon ng fer- 
vently that no sudden alarm of fire would render 
it necessary for him to qpeuer unexpectedly in 
pabae: when he was startled by a loud rapping at 

$ door. 

Supposing his visitor to be the bearer of an 
expected telegram, he opened the door to find 
himself confronted by the last person he wanted 
to see—or to be seen by—in the circumstances. 
His caller, a man upon whom, for business 
reasons, he was desirous of making a favorable 
~~ had discovered his name on the hotel 
register. 

“Good gracious!”’ exclaimed the astonished 
Me od “Are you on your way to a fancy dress 

all?” 

“No,” returned the embarrassed victim. “I’m 
merely getting ready to go to bed in the nightshirt 
that my wife made me for Christmas.” 

The young wife subsequently considered it 
stran that her husband was never afterward 
able recall the name of the town in which he 
absent-mindedly left that unexampled nightshirt 
under the hotel pillow. 

“There were seven yards of lace on it, too,” 
she would sometimes sigh, regretfully, ‘‘and four 
yards of ribbon; but never mind, dear, I’ll make 
you another some time.” 
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BOYS IN WAR. 


eterans of the Civil War usually lack either 
V the disposition or skill to tell the younger 

generation what war was like. The man 
who writes the history of his regiment generally 
contents himself with “rattling volleys,’ “clouds 
of smoke,” “our right wing advanced steadily,” 
“the carnage was fearful,” and similar expres- 
sions. One aspect of the war which the younger 
generation surmises has never been adequately 
shown was the boyish romping and the humorous 
rivalry like that of a football game which charac- 
terized many moments of the conflict. A veteran 
tells this story forty years after the war. In all 
that time he had never thought it worth relating 
until one day some inkling of it came out in talk 
with his son, and the son “pumped out” the rest. 


During the Tong operations about Petersburg 

one of the Union regiments was encam so hear 
a Confederate entrenchment that —_ — 
of idle waiting the men of the oppos ranks 
grew almost to know each other. Both sides 
could see the inside domestic arrangements of 
their enemy’s camp, and could count the shirts 
hung out on the line. The shirts had covered 
nee le breasts, but the breasts were the breasts 
of boys. 
The colonel of the Union regiment had entered 
the army during his third year at Phillips 
Academy. His under officers were all younger 
than twenty-five, and half his men had litile need 
of shaving-kits. The Confederates were perhaps 
younger still. 

Between the two camps ed and jeers and 
burlesque challenges were thrown by these boy 
soldiers. The exchange of courtesies had no 
more hostility, —- less bitterness, than the 

ve and take between contesting schools at a 
ootball game. Beside a Confederate tent would 
fall a stone round which was wrap a piece of 
on wed bearing the good-humored if not very 
refined inscription: ‘Your colonel is bow-legged.” 

Back came the answer: “Well, he can run, but 
he don’t need to—from you.” 

One day the Union colonel, walking down the 
lines, found some of his men calmly shooting at a 
clothes-line which the Confederate soldiers had 
hung in a hi spot to catch the wind. It was 
full of clothes, and the age were trying to cut the 
line and send the garments into the mud. 

The colonel laughed, watched his men make 
unsuccessful shots, then took a rifle himself. 
aimed and brought down the line of shirts and 
trousers. A cheer—precisely like that from the 
“bleachers” when_a man knocks a home run— 
went up from the Union camp. 

The colonel is getting on in years now, and the 
prank does not fit his military ry, or his 
character as his sons know him. But at the time 
when he was leader of a regiment he should have 
been a junior in college. 
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BEGAN AS A GROCER’S BOY. 


oseph Park, one of New York’s old-time 

merchant princes, recently died at the age 

of seventy-nine. The Tribune says of him 
that no day was long enough for all the work he 
chose to do. His farm was at Rye, but he kept 
rooms at a hotel in town, in order to be near 
enough to spend busy evenings at the shop. 

Late one night he was walking through the 
hotel corridor, and an acquaintance met him and 
said, “Mr. Park, you ought to be congratulated 
on your energy. Not every man of seventy-eight 
could go to the theater as constantly as you do.” 

“Yes,” was his answer. “I manage to go to the 
same theater nearly every night.” 

“The same one? What theater is it?” 

“Park & Tilford’s.” That was the firm of 





which he was the head. The shop was his theater 
of amusement and enterprise. 

Mr. Park’s father was a farmer, and at the age 
of thirteen the boy went into a New York — 
and there met James M. Tilford, who afterwar 
became his partner. The two boys very soon 
began to lay their plans for the future, and many 
were their devices for — pennies. 

“Joe,” said Tilford, one day, “what kind of a 
suit are you going to get for the winter ?”’ 

“T’ve already got it,” said young Park. 

“Where did you get it?” 

“From home. It’s father’s, and mother cut it 
down.” 

The business of Albro & Company, their em- 
Rio ers, grew, a branch store was opened. 

his did not succeed until Park and Tilford were 

laced in charge of it. Then business began to 

ow in, and it was not long before the two youn 
men called on Mr. Albro, and told him they h 
come to buy out the branch. 

“But you haven’t the money,” he objected. 

“Oh, yes, we have,” said young Park. ‘We've 
saved enough of your money to pay for it.” 

? 


“ mone 

“What we've saved out of our wages.” 

But Joseph Park was not a mere money-maker. 
He spent more than a hundred thousand dollars 
in the building of roads. Thirty miles of the best 
macadam owe their present condition to him. 
He was also an advocate of good stone walls, and 
whenever he — a piece of property adjoin- 
ing his own at e, he would enclose it with a 
substantial boun r- Visitors at Rye often 
wonder at the wall stretching for miles over the 
country; but old inhabitants are always ready 
to tell them, “That’s the Park wall.” 





have sent my word to the goal, 
Through the spaces vast and bare— 
Through leagues of the pathless air— 
Straight to your listening soul. 


The void is my willing thrall, 
Knowing no bound nor bar ; 
I stand in my place afar, 

And fling you the voiceless call. 


Whence is its vivid speed? 
What is the path it knows? @ 
Silent and swift it goes, 

Where the waiting wire gives heed. 


From the living touch it flees; 

And the ships no longer lie 

Lost between wave and sky,— 
They whisper from soundless seas. 


And the word I send along, 
Through the spaces bright and bare— 
Through leagues of the desert air— 
Turns to a spheric song. 
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A MAN, A WOMAN AND A DOG. 


r. Parker was fond of dogs. One after 
M another he had picked up, brought home, 
loved and lost all sorts of wandering curs 
and homeless mongrels, mostly little dogs that 
needed patronage and shelter and could curl up 
in his lap. Mrs. Parker objected, says the 
Chicago News, and after the last one was killed 
by an automobile, they agreed not to have another 
dog. Ni 


One evening Parker and his wife were sitting 
on the steps. A dirty little in. came round the 
corner and made up to Parker, with a sure instinct 
for the kind of man that likes dogs. 

“George!” said Mrs. Parker, warningly. But 
Parker stretched out his hand, and the dog tried 
to show what a good, polite fellow he was. 

“Don’t you think 1 could find a few scraps from 
dinner for this little waif?” asked Parker. 

“Now, George, remember what you said when 
the last one was killed.’ 

P ose and led the stranger into the 
kitchen, hacked at the piece of roast that remained 
from dinner, emptied the cream-pitcher into a 
saucer and watched while the dog ate. Then they 
went out on the veranda again. 

“Don’t you think we ought to keep this little 
fellow? He’s so forlorn!” 

“He’s yt fi said Mrs. Parker, “and I’d have 
to spend half my time keeping him out of the wa 
of automobiles. George, you gave me your wor 
that we wouldn’t have another dog.” 

Parker sighed and gave it up. When he and 
his wife rose to go in, the dog jumped up and 
wa: his tail. 

“No, doggy,” said Parker, reaching down for a 
farewell pat, ‘“‘you’ll have to move now. The 
missis don’t want you. Git! Skedaddle!” 

The little dog’s tail drooped, but he held h 
pont. Such a master as 

‘ound in a month’s journey. 

Parker took him gently the back of the neck 
and started to carry him down the steps. The 
dog realized his purpose and gave a sharp yelp. 

“George,” cried Mrs. Parker, “don’t you dare 
hurt that little dog! Aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? Here, doggy 

Parker grinned and followed his wife and the 
dog into the house. 





is 
this was not to be 
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A PHONOGRAPH SCHOOL FOR PARROTS. 


he old way of teaching a parrot to talk was 

to stand within hearing but out of sight, so 

that his attention would not be distracted, 

and repeat over and over the words he was desired 

tolearn. The new way is to “load” a phonograph 

with the words, and set it going. There is in 

Philadelphia a parrot school conducted on this 

method, says the Strand Magazine. A woman 
established it and carries it on. 


“T used to hide behind a curtain or screen,” she 
said, “and then repeat some little sentence for. 
perhaps, fifteen or twenty minutes. Like all 
parrot-teachers, I found the work very tedious 
and bape monotonous. One day I suddenly 
thought of the phonograph. 

“We had one in the house, and it occurred to 
me that I might utilize the instrument upon the 
birds. I learned how to make phonograph 
records, and turned out one that said ‘Pretty 
Polly’ a thousand times. I tried this upon eight 
parrots, and the success was even greater than I 
expected. That is how I came to establish my 
parrot school.” 

When the writer ped in to watch the 
feathered pupils at their lessons, he saw eight 

arrots and a Reser whieh continuously 

uzzed out the words, “Pretty Polly,” “Pretty 
Polly.” The birds were listening attentively, and 
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now and then one of them would stammer, “‘Pree- 
pah,” “Pree-pah.” 

“That,” said the paneee, “is how they learn. 
They listen to a phrase, then they try to repeat it. 
It is evident that they watch themselves closely, 
for they are not content with a faulty repetition. 
They keep on, correcting themselves with assidu- 
ous Care, until they are able to echo the phonograph 
words with perfect accuracy. 

“You might hardly believe it,” she continued, 
“but those parrots will hear that phrase for a 
week. It takes the average bird a week to learn 
one sentence. Only one lesson is given a day, and 
it lasts half an hour. I could, of course, repeat 
the phrase all - long, but that only makes a 
bird nervous and irritable and takes its appetite 
away. 

ins room by himself the star pupil was learning 
what is believed to be the longest speech ever 
mastered by a parrot. This was: 


Yankee Doodle went to town 
A-riding on a pony. 


But the present pride of the school is “Dewey,” a 
young re, but a most accomplished one. He 
can talk in three languages, English, French and 
German, and he learned them all through the 
phonograph. 
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NEEDED A CHANGE. 


hen the tired man entered the office, says 

W the Philadelphia Ledger, he told the 

* doctor he did not know what ailed him, 

but he needed treatment ; he was pretty well worn 
out. 


The physician put on his eye-glasses, looked at 
the man’s tongue, felt his pulse, sounded his 
chest and listened to the beating of his heart. 
“Same old story!” exclaimed the doctor, who was 
of the new school of fresh air. “Man can’t live 
hived up in an office or house. No use trying. 
Now I could make myself a corpse, as you are 
cong by degrees, if I sat down here and did not 
stir.’ 


“I —” began the patient. 

“You must have fresh air,’ broke in the doctor. 
“You must take long walks, and brace up by 
staying out-of-doors. Now I could make a drug- 
store out of you and you would think I was a 
eaeet eae, but my advice to you is to walk, walk, 
walk. 

“But, doctor —’”’ interrupted the man. 

“Now, my dear man, don’t argue the question. 
Just take my advice. Take long walks every day 
—several times a day—and get your blood into 
circulation.” 

“But my business —” said the patient. 

“Of course, tas business prevents it; every- 
body says thaf. Just change your business so 
you will have to walk more. By the way, what is 
your business?” 

“I’m a letter-carrier,” meekly replied the 
patient. 
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NOT PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


travelling man recently had a most peculiar 
A experience in a Western town. He de- 
scribes it in the Milwaukee Sentinel. As 
he alighted from the train he saw a street-car 
with a mule attachment standing near by, and as 
it appeared to be the only conveyance to take him 
to the business district, he boarded the car and 
took a seat. No one appeared upon the scene for 
fully half an hour. Then a man in blue jeans and 
straw hat of ancient aspect poked his head in at 
the door and inquired: 


“Want to go up-town, stranger?” 

“That is just what I want,’ replied the 
traveller. 

“Well, take the > and hit the old mule a 
crack and you'll get there all right. The track 
ends right in the center of the business part, and 
the r ter’ll stop when he comes to the end of 

n 


“Don’t they have any drivers on this line?” 

“Nope. That is ter say, they don’t always have 
a driver when he gets sick.”’ 

“How do og | get their money out of it?” 

“Most folks is honest enough to drop a nickel 
in the box. Them as ain’t gets their ride fer 
nothing.” 

The passenger dropped a nickel in the slot, “hit 
the mule a crack” with the whip, and arrived in 
the business district of the city in due time. 


* & 


A BLACKENED CHARACTER. 


he city of Pueblo, Colorado, is, on account of 
+ its smelting and refining works, one of the 
smokiest cities in the world. At times the 
sun is quite obscured, and the light is much like 
that which precedes a glowering thunder-shower. 


Last winter a traveller stepped from a train at 
Denver, and walking up to a policeman, asked 
him the way to a certain hotel. The officer cast 
a scornful eye upon the man, who was covered 
with soot and grime, so that he looked like a 
chimney-sweep, and laconically inquired of the 
stranger if he was a coal-miner. 

“No,” said the dirty one, “I am not a coal- 
miner nor a charecoal-burner. Neither am I in the 
coal-dust business. More than that, I am not a 
negro minstrel.” 

“What are you?” asked the policeman. 

“Lean down,” said the man, “and I will whisper 
to you. I am a millionaire in sore distress. I 
have been through a snow-storm in Pueblo.” 


® 


NO SINECURE. 


wo subway laborers, according to the New 
| York Post, were sitting on a doorstep after 
their luncheon, and looking out on the life 

of a fashionable thoroughfare. 


“Do you know, Bill,” said Pat, “if I wor worth 
fourteen million I’d hire you and pay you sixty 
dollars a week.” 

“Sure,” replied Bill, “and what would ye want 
me to do?” 

“Well, you see, I'd buy a two-million-dollar 
house, and you’d come around in the morning at 
six o’clock and wake me up.” 

“That’s easy enough,” Bill answered ; but after 
a moment he said, “‘And is that all the job?” 

“Now ye’re getling down to the fine point. You 
see, when you woke me up at six o’clock, I’d kick 
you down the stairs and holler after you, ‘Git out 
er here! I don’t have to git up! I’m a million- 


nee Bill could accept the position the whistle 
ew. 
¢ © 


NOT PROFESSIONAL. 


ihe wise father had been giving his son some 
advice about his career, says the Indian- 
apolis Sun. 

“All I have to say is this: You’re going out 
into the world. You'll find the road rough. But 
strike out, my boy, strike out.” 

“Not if I can help it,” replied the young man. 
“I’m going to be a baseball-player.” 





























THE TWO CAPTAINS. 
By Maggie I. Nicol. 


™] NEW boy had come to live in the 
manse, and as the last minister had 
no children, the village lads were 
delighted. 

‘‘His name’s Douglas, mother. We never 
had a Douglas here before, did we?’’ said 
Harry Murray. And Arthur Stewart was 





































pleased to find that the 
much-talked-of boy was five 
years old, and that his birth- 
day was in June, just like 
his. And seven-year-old 
Rob Angus, who never could 
be made tu learn the golden 
text, was shamed into trying 
because ‘‘ Douglas learns 
his, and he’s only five.’’ 

And when, on the new boy’s sixth birthday, 
they were all invited to the manse to play in 
the big room where all his wonderful toys were 
kept, Douglas became more of a hero than ever. 

Soon after he started to school. And so the 
time passed quickly till one March day, when 
Douglas was ten years old, he met with an 
accident. The boys were jumping off a fence 
into the snow, and Douglas leaped into a hole 
and fell backward. His leg was badly broken. 
He groaned when they lifted him into the cutter, 
and asked Mr. Burns to drive slowly. And 
that was all just then. 

But while waiting for the doctor, the tears 
trickled slowly down his cheeks, and when his 
teacher asked if the pain was bad, he said, ‘‘ Not 


so very; but I won’t be able to play baseball 
and be captain now, will I?’’ 

“T’m afraid not,’’ answered Miss Ray, ‘‘and 
I am very sorry. The boys will be disap- 
pointed, too. 
he ?”” 

‘*Yes, pretty good,’’ said Douglas, slowly. 

‘*Well, perhaps he will look after the junior 
team. Now I have been told that in days gone 
by the village lads have always been inclined 
to imitate the boys of themanse. And I believe 
it still holds true, for I know that they often do 
things because Douglas Graham does them. 





So see to it that you do only good things, that 


you lead them well. 
after all.’’ , 

“Pll try,” said Douglas, softly, as the doctor 
came in. And he succeeded. Through the 
week the boys, under Captain White, learned 
baseball, and on Saturdays, when in twos and 
threes they visited the manse, they learned that 
a boy may be patient and good even when lying 
on his back week 
after week. 

After the summer 
holidays Douglas re- 
turned toschool, quite 
strong again. He 
became one of the 


And you will be a captain, 


“Ire 


but at his wish Herb White 
remained captain. This surprised the boys, 
but they made no remarks. Only in their 
hearts they gave their favorite a warmer and in 
their respect a higher place because of this little 
bit of unselfishness. 

But when, on Hallowe’en, the merry crowd 
planned to carry off old Widow Brooks’s gate, 
it was Douglas Graham who took command, 
and said, ‘‘No, that would not be manly. But 
for fear she might be disappointed if we didn’t 
do something,’’ he added, with a laugh, ‘‘let’s 
gather up a lot of wood and put it inside her 
yard instead. I would give something to see 
her face the next morning. I’ve got a new false 
face, too, that I’m almost afraid of myself.’’ 


baseball team, 





Herb White is a good player, isn’t 








“Hurrah, then!’”? shouted a merry voice, 
y 


followed by Herb White with ‘‘Three cheers 


for Captain Douglas!’’ 

Miss Ray, at her up-stairs window, heard | 
the merry voices, and her heart was glad for | 
the fair-haired lad, who, by that boyish cheer, 
had come into his own, acknowledged leader | 
of his chums in those things that make u p| 


character. 
* © | 


WINGS. 


By Sydney Dayre. 
obin was on the limb of the cherry-tree, 
R pretty far out. Puss was on the ground 
near. ‘‘ Ah,’’ said Puss to herself, 
‘‘there is that bird up there, and a good fat | 
one, too. What a meal he would make for me! 

**My little mistress gives me a drink of milk 
every evening for my supper, and mutton or 
beef or chicken for dinner. But what is cooked 
meat to a nice raw bird! Why, a bird is better 
even than a mouse! 

‘Of course I can catch him. I am three, 
four, yes, six times as big as he. And I have | 
four legs and a tail, while he has but two legs | 
and a tail that isn’t worth speaking of. I 
don’t say, though, that my tail is any help in | 
catching things. Cats’ tails are mostly for 
beauty.’’ 

All this while Robin was busy pecking away 
at a cherry. I don’t know exactly of what he 
was thinking. Probably (for he did not, of 
course, see Mrs. Puss) he was thinking that 
cherry the reddest and ripest and juiciest he 
had ever tasted, and that the sunshine was so 
bright and the air so sweet and the summer 
wind so soft that it was a delight for a bird to 
live. 

Puss crept up the trunk—now on the branch. 

**Only two legs, and such little bits of skimpy 
ones! It will be easy work catching him. 
Now for it!’’ 

**Chip chip, chee chee chee — 

A rush and a spring and a rustle of leaves. | 
Up flew Robin with a twitter. You could | 











NOT POLITE TO BARK AT GIRLS.” 


almost hear a laugh in it as he soared away, 
and Puss crept back to the ground and sat 
there, licking her paws and thinking dolefully 
of cooked meat for dinner. 

‘*Ah,’’ she sighed to herself, 
he had wings!” 


“*T forgot that 


* ¢ 


ONE Sunday a teacher was trying to illus- 
trate to her small] scholars the lesson, ‘‘ Return 
good for evil.’’ To make it practical she said, 
**Suppose, children, one of your schoolmates 
should strike you, and the next day you should 
bring him an apple, that would be one way of 
returning good for evil.’’ To her dismay, one 
little girl spoke up quickly: ‘‘Then he would 
strike you again to get another apple.’’ 





NUTS 7 CRACK, 


ANAG m.: STORY. 
Supper- -time! Now you'll hear -- 
crying, “Supper ready?” He is the noisiest boy: 
| but noise is - , and though I do - 


"- --- going to make him uncomfortable. He’ 1 
| be grown up and gone soon enough. wish I 
could get things fixed in a hurry, but - - 

- - was not built in a day, they say. Oh, I'm 


so bothered with ----! --- pac kage shows 
where they have been. - is proof 
|} against them. I’ve been obliged to put every- 
thing in glass since they ----, -- ---, which is 
better. or - --- soaked in kerosene 
drove them away, but they soon returned. I 
would not feed hom --, --- -, not even 
poisoned; it is too dear. I ‘think cremation is 
none too bad for them. 1 am told that when 
----- ---- comes they will take to the fields. 


I hope so. 
2. 
A CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 
7 
*** 
see 
see ee ee 
sen 
**e* 
* 1 * 
**s* * * **#* 
eee * * * eee * 
see een? 4 e048 
*se 8 * * see * 
*** . * ses 
* 3 * 
*** 
sss © 
*e ee © © 
**ee 8 * 
*** 
* 
Upper Diamond. A letter in span. Also. 
Wrath. A certain prayer. A kind of pottery. 


A beaten path. A letter in span. 


= -hand Diamond, A letter in span. 
ria Trials. A model. To commence. 
ehi a. A letter in span. 


Lower Diamond. A letter in span. 


A car- 
A 


To drink. 


Dressed lettuce. Cotton lining. To stick. To 
expire. A letter in span. 
Right-hand Diamond. A letter in span. To 


wipe up. Ethical. A share. To color. 
ofland. A letter in span. 

From 1 to 2. To stretch across. From 2 to 3. 
The fruit of some trees. From 3 to 4. To cease. 
From 4to1. Fastens. From 2to1. Short sleeps. 
From 3 to 2. To stupefy. From 4 to 3. Cooking 
utensils. From 1 to 4. To clip. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 


Substitute the abbreviation of the name of a 
State for each dash. 


— and — —, two little girl friends, 
A —— of ping-pong love to play. 
The letter — — — one alphabet ends. 
A sculptor can — — in clay. 
The — — — surely a wee little fish; 
I often have used it for bait. 
The cook makes such nice — — biscuits, I wish 
She’d bring some in here on a plate. 
For I am too — — to walk or to run; 
Ican’tdoa thin but just rest. 
Here are — —’s Melodies; will you sing one? 
es, “Row, brothers, row,” is the best, 
You’re right, tis a — — day, surely, to-day ; 
The city’s arrayed in its best. 
I’ve heard of a — — now on the way 
To settle on land in the West. 
At first there was only a small jet of — —; 
And other flames guickly arose. 
From some mount, Vesuvius? that is the name, 


A piece 


This —— was brought, I suppose. 
Here’s something worthy your notice, I know, 
tall — — lily in bloom. 
How many have read about Fort — —? 
And who now remembers its doom? 
4. 
CHARADE. 


My first is prized above a crown, 

My next’s not worth a penny down, 
My whole is cheap in every town. 
Without my first what is a head? 
What is my next without a head? 
Where put my whole but in a he ad? 
My first if fine a “point” we call, 

My next has one point, great or ‘small, 
My whole must have two points in all. 
Out of my first a scratch we make, 

A scratch we from my second take, 
My whole a scratch must not forsake. 
My first when wavy pp most; 

If wave my second all is lost. 

My whole may wave, but not be crossed. 
My first in paper’s oft concealed, 

My next in paper stands revealed, 

My whole we buy in paper sealed. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. True, roms house, mouse; care, share; rug, 
snug; cat, that; day, pray; wise, size. 

2. Fresh, freshet; flag, flagon; feat, feature; 
foot, footpad; arm, armor; cow, coward; form, 
former; bar, barrel. 

8. Cashier; his race ; Sir, each ; I search ; riches 
a; his care; cries. Ah; acre, his; rash? Ice. 

4. Jam. 

5. 1. Neck, tar—nectar. 2. Who, sack, ton, 
knell—Hoosac Tunnel. 3. Contrite. 





A TR 
BY CAROLI 


”" h, no, I don’t live here at all, 


And mama told me not to stay, 
But I’m tryin’ to find my little cat, 
Pussy Tiptoes that’s runned away. 


‘‘We only missed him at breffus-time, 
And papa hunted in every part, 
And my little sister, Evelyn Maud, 

Is crying ready to break her heart. 


“Oh, I fink I hear him ’hind ’is old fence, 
And I s’pose he’d be afraid of you; 
But if you’ll please hold up ’is board 
I fink p’r’aps I might pull him frew. 


UANT. 


NE M. KING. 


‘* Did you ever see such a lookin’ cat? 
Pussy Tiptoes, where have you been ? 
I do believe some horrid boys 
Dust found a puddle and frowed you in. 


‘* He’s from where we go in the summer-time, 
Maud, and me, and my little bruvver. 
He came in a basket all the way, 
And grandma's old Tabby is his muvver. 


‘**1T don’t know about it, but papa says 
Tiptoes comes from very good stock ; 
And when he’s fixed, wiv his ribbon on, 
He’s the beautiflest cat in all the block.’’ 


THE DAY’S TWO JOURNEYS. 


BY NANNIE BYRD TURNER. 


Bee in, little lass, little lad! 
It’s time you'd finished your playing, 
A beautiful day you have had— 
Now hear what the birds are saying : 
‘* Beautiful Day, good-by ! 
We are sorry to see you going,”’ 
And even the wind is blowing 
A kiss toward the paling sky. 
The flowers’ sweet faces fall, 
And the whippoorwills cannot rest, 
For the smiling Day has left us all 
And gone out west. 


Wake up, little lad, little lass! 

It's time you had done with dreaming ; 
Great things are coming to pass 

Out where the skies are gleaming. 
Listen! the birds are singing 
‘*Welcome, O Beautiful Day! ’’ 
And the flowers and trees are gay 
With the message the wind is bringing. 
For the Day's long visit is done, 

And the sorrow and gloom have ceased : 
In the coach of the Crimson Sun 

She comes from the east! 
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CURRENT EVENTS | & 


HE ALASKAN BOUNDARY COMMISSION 
gave its decision October 19th, by the vote 
of Lord Alverstone, Lord Chief Justice of 


England, the British representative on the 
commission, joined with the votes of the three 
representatives of the United States. The 
decision, except at a single point, was in favor 
of the contentions of the United States. Under 
the treaty by which the commission was 
created, the decision is final. 


HE Dutry OF THE COMMISSION was to 

interpret the treaty of 1825 between Great 
Britain and Russia, by which the boundary 
between British and Russian territory in North 
America was defined. The United States 
bought of Russia, in 1867, whatever territory 
Russia owned, so that the interpretation of the 
earlier treaty marks the limits of the American 
purchase. Seven technical questions were sub- 
mitted to the commission. The most impor- 
tant was the question whether it was the inten- 
tion of the treaty that there should remain in 
the exclusive possession of Russia a continuous 
fringe or strip of coast on the mainland, not 
exceeding 10 marine leagues in width, separa- 
ting the British possessions from the bays, 
ports, inlets, havens and waters of the ocean. 
‘The commission answered this question in the 
affirmative; and the effect is to give the United 
States possession of an unbroken strip of coast 
from Portland Channel to Mount St. Elias. 


Pornt GAINED BY CANADA.—The pos- 

session of four small islands was involved 
in determining the boundary-line from the 
entrance to Portland Channel. The decision 
of the commission gives to Canada two of these, 
Wales and Pearce islands, which command Port 
Simpson, heretofore proposed as the terminus of 
the new transcontinental railway projected by 
the government of the Dominion. 


ANADIAN DISAPPOINTMENT .—The two 

Canadian commissioners, Sir Louis Jetté 
and Mr. Allen Aylesworth, refused to sign the 
decision, and published a formal statement 
setting forth their reasons. 


N EXTRAORDINARY SESSION OF CON- 
GREss, to assemble November 9th, has 
been called by the President, for the purpose 
of considering the commercial convention be- 
tween the United States and Cuba. 


| NTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION.— The 
movement for the substitution of arbitration 
for war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes has made an important advance through 
the conclusion of an arbitration treaty between 
France and England. Under this treaty, which 
is for a term of five years, the two powers 
engage to submit to the permanent court of 
arbitration established at The Hague any differ- 
ences which may arise between them of a 
judicial order, or such as relate. to the inter- 
pretation of existing treaties. Questions which 
involve vital interests or the independence or 
honor of either power, or which affect the 
interests of a third power, are exempt from the 
operation of the agreement. 

New PAPAL SECRETARY OF STATE.— 

Monsignor Merry del Val has been ap- 
pointed Papal Secretary of State, as successor 
to Cardinal Rampolla. The 
new secretary is but 38 years 
old, but has gained distinction 
in the service of the church, 
and has often been entrusted 
with important missions, one 
of which was the adjustment 
of the Manitoba school ques- 
tion in 1897. He was secre- 
tary of the consistorial congre- 
Mor. Merny oe. VAL. gation at the recent conclave. 
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THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 























PLAYS Han ay ng Di: es Drills catalog 
and Books, Games, Drills. Chea alog 
'T.8. DENISON, Pub., Dep 
ranted 3 Greatest Seller for Agents everinvented. Sam je with 
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~ STAMPS 100 all diff., Peru, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Mexico. Argentine, Brazil, Costa 
Rica, Turkey, Persia, Tunis, etc., and Al 
10¢. "1000 fine mixed, 20c. 1000 hinues, 10¢. 60 
+ vi S.,25¢. Agts. wtd. 50%. 1903 List FREE. 
A.Stegman,5941 1 Cote Brilliante Ave.,St.Louis,Mo. 








He is a Spaniard by nationality, but was born 
in London. 


OYAL Visits.— King Victor Emmanuel | 
and Queen Helena of Italy visited Paris 
from the 14th to the 18th of October, as 
guests of President and Madame Loubet. The 
sentiments expressed at the official banquets, 
and the cordial popular demonstrations of wel- 
come to the guests, point to a strengthening of 
the ties between the two countries. ——A visit 
which the Tsar of Russia had engaged to make 
at Rome earlier in October was abandoned. No 
official explanation of the tsar’s change of pur- 
pose was made, but it is generally attributed to 
threats which Italian socialists had made that 
if the tsar came to Italy he 
would be hissed in the streets. 
EATH OF ARCHBISHOP 
KAInN.—The Most Rev- 
erend John J. Kain, Catholic 
Archbishop of St. Louis, died 
October 13th, aged 62. He 
was consecrated Bishop of 
Wheeling in 1875, and in 1893 
was made coadjutor to Arch- 
bishop Kendrick of St. Louis, on whose death, 

















ARCHBISHOP KAIN. 





in 1896, he was created Archbishop of St. Louis. 








Mechanical 
Drawing 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


What one of our Students has done. 
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Designed and Drawn by H. H. Sparks, 
Warner Sugar Refining Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Mr. Sparks says: 

“I send you, by courtesy of Mr. P. L. Saenger, 
Supt.,adrawing. The design was worked out 
shortly after my coming to the Warner Com- 
pany, although I had never seen the inside of a 
sugar refinery before. My instruction has been 
the means of securing me an excellent position.” 





ee 
Courses also offered in Civil, Me- 
chanical, Electrical, Stationary, 


Locomotive and Marine Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Heating, Venti- 
lation and Plumbing, Perspective 
Drawing, Pen and Ink Rendering, 
Sheet Metal Pattern Drafting, Re- 
frigeration, Telephony, Telegraphy, 
Navigation, and the Manufacture 
of Cotton and Woolen Cloth. 

A specimen instruction paper on Mechanical Dra‘ 

be sent upon receipt of 2c. stamps to cover 
IMustrated 130-page Catalogue sent on request. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF 

CORRESPONDENCE 


at 
ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
Room 152E, Chicago, Ill. 

















Leare Telegraphy and R. R. pepe 4 

uates receive from Pith 50 per month. 

| E Stabl mee 9 yeaes. Connente with A Posi- 

tions secured. Catal frou! irs 
TELEGRAPH . CINCINNATI, 0., & 8 


MR. WELLER, SR. 


ia Five Colors. A Sample of our “ Dickens 
riod’ Souvenir Post-Card for 3c. in postage. 
SOUVENIR POST-CARD CO., Box 315, Hartford, Conn. 


and through service on House- 
CHEAP RATES hold Goods to and from Cali- 
Se eeree eee ee fornia, Colorado, Oregon, 


Washington. Write for rates. Map of California free. 
Trans-Continental Freight Co., V, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


|’ PLATINUM PHOTOS. 


Hand Painted. Lund: and Marine, 
artistic, permanent. Suitable for gifts. 25c. 
and up. Six views sent t for selection on 
receipt of 25c. Free illustra’ catalogue. 
Lamson Studio, Portland, Me. 


TELEGRAPHY 


ht qui Can't ¢ fill demand for operators. Esta’ 
ened Soa scctdonsed officials Western Union Tek 


by o 
Co. Total cost: "Tuition bee 1 2 _ and t 
board and room,6 mos.course. can beTreduced 
Catalog free. DODGE’S neriee Tris can be 


, YOU CAN SAVE FOR A RAINY DAY 
=f good 


Lay your earnings aside. Earn a 
outside your regular work, 


MILLS SLOT MACHINES 
WILL EARN YOUR LIVING 


Fall Prrticulars Free. 
Manufacturers of 
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WeWant You 
toTry Us . 


To send us a trial order and test our ability to | 
satisfy you in every particular. We have special 
catalogues on almost every line you can think of. 
Tell us what kind of goods you are interested in, 
and we will send you, absolutely free, any of the 
following illustrated catalogues quoting wholesale 








prices. Be sure to mention the one you want, 
and we will send it Free of Charge. 
Furniture Stationery 
Farm Implements Toys 
Vehicles Musical Instruments 
Sewing Machines Silverware 
Hardware ts and Rugs 
Crockery Underwear 
Glassware Groceries 
Stoves Bicycles 
Sporting Goods Baby Carriages 
arness ry Goods 
Blacksmith Tools Photographic Goods 
Dairy Goods otions 
Telephones ks 
Electrical Goods Shoes 33 Years 
House Paints Millinery in the Same 
— Cloaks Business 


Furs 
Mowe and Boys’ Suits (both Ready-Made 


and Made to Order), including Samples. 

If you desire our complete catalogue, a book of 
over 1100 pages, and weighing 3'2 pounds, send 
for Catalogue No. 72 and enclose 15 cents in 
either stamps or coin. The small catalogues are 








free. Buy your goods at wholesale prices. 


MONTGOMERY WARD &-CO. 


Michi 


—___—_—_-—— 


Avenue, Madi & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 
























Whooping Cough, Croup, Bron- 
chitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Biphtherte, Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CrEs- 
ob +. the distressing 
and ig rg fatal affections for 

which it is recommended. 
For more Ne twenty years 
we have had the most con- 
clusive assurances that 
there is nothing better. 
your physician about it. 





* intereot t deseotine Seabive fe gent 
‘ree, whic! es est testimont 
as to tts value. AU Druggiste. 








Vapo-Cresolene Co., issiwotre Damest, atontreat. J 








of furnishing your home is to buy 


P swt Soaps, Toilet and Laundry 


upplies, Teas, Coffees ‘and Flavor- 


ing Extracts, on The Walker Plan. 
By this method you save all the profit 


you have been paying your 
receive instead, 


equal in 
example, 


ocer, and 
a beautiful premium 
value to the goods you buy. For 
when you buy $10.00 worth of 


necessities on 


The 


Walker Plan 


of Home 


Economy 


you receive asa premium the beautiful 


OUR PREMIUMS Morris Chair shown above. 


There are 


Over 200 of these premiums described 


ARE 0) J R are — offers, 


to sen 


\ SALESMEN 


TRACE MARK 





our Book which also contains 


It will ou 
forBOOK J Free. aids 
W. & H. WALKER, 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
Founded 1887, 






















WAIST FORMER 
FREE S4.%5, 


Eye Garment 

ers, only self-locking 

device for plac kets. 

waists, etc., and we will send 

free one of our stylish ‘Delight 

Waist Formers. Roth indis- 
pensable. Agents wanted. 

Delight Specialty Company, 172 Tremont St,, Boston, Mass. 


TELEGRAPHY 


Thoroughly and qpieta tanght. Expen- 

ses low and can uced one-half by 
working ~ *poard. Railroads 
give our graduates immediate 

employment and furnish free 

passes to ¢ — ations. We have 
more orders for operators than 
we can fill, and give students choice of 
different railroads in many states. Write 
for Catalogue. We pay railroad fare to Janesville. 


Valentines’ School of Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 





























Great for fun and strategy. 

No other home amusement gives as at 

and lasting satisfaction. Fine Home Game. 

The youngsters never tire of it; old folks 

like it too. 

Seven Games in One 
Hoodoo, Dobbin, Nibs for the Kids, 
Japs, Mikado, Flight and Trig, 


All Played with Japs. 


Price including booklet of games 50c 
Sample card and instructions Free. 
BIRDINO GAME CO..Dept. Y Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Young 


Brains 























The call 
of the advertising 
world is for younger 
brains—for young people 
who have been educated in 
the most modern methods of 
advertising. The demand for 
bright advertisement writers is prac- 
tically unlimited; the salaries averag- 
ing higher than in any other profession. 
The I. C. S. has prepared a thorough, 
practical Course of 


Advertisement 
Writing 


in which are embodied the very principles 
that have contributed to the successful 
advertising of this Institution. The best 
way to get into this profession is to take 
the I. C. S. Course by mail under the 
direction of recognized experts, and thus 

qualify yourself to take a position as 
a first-class ad writer. 


We also teach bookkeeping, stenog- 
raphy, mechanical and architectura 
drawing, electric wiring, etc. Write 
to-day for free dook and state 
which subject interests you. 


International Correspondence 
Schools, 
Box = Scranton, 
a. 

















WE GIVE For eclling ox 
These Premiums NEEDLES at 5 cts. 


a package. They are best quality and quic k 
sellers. Send us 4 cts. in stamps and we will 
mail you one sample package and our Large 
Premium . Then if you desire we will mail 
RA? < 2 dozen soon papere of needles and 1 dozen 

‘himbles(1 thimble given with 
oon a ra on rec + of $1.20, and will 
send the “te aay which 3. are entitled. 

mn: te da, Ey! care resent PE. 
x 150, Greenville, Pa. 



































o We Ear Too Mucu ?—The War Depart- 
ment, codperating with the Sheffield 
Biological Laboratory at Yale, has detailed 20 
men from the Hospital Corps of the Army to go 
to New Haven under charge of an assistant army 
surgeon, and submit to experiments intended to 
determine whether physiological economy in diet 
cannot be practised with distinct betterment to 
the body, and without loss of strength and vigor. 
Professor Chittenden of the Sheffield Scientific 
School says there is apparently no question that 
people ordinarily consume much more food than 
there is any real necessity for, and that this 
excess is, in the long run, detrimental to health, 
and defeats the very objects aimed at. 
EW RAILWAY SIGNALS AT CROSSINGS. 
A new system of railway alarm signals at 
grade crossings has recently been tested with 
success in Germany. Each signal-box contains 
a small electric motor actuating 
a hammer, which strikes a bell. 
In addition to the audible 
warning thus given, a 16-candle 
power light is simultaneously 
turned on, which makes visible 
in plain letters the words, Zug 
kommt, “‘ Train coming.’’ The 
entire apparatus is automatic- 
ally worked by a series of 
electric track contacts made by 
the train. The first contact, 
as the train approaches, turns 
on the double alarm ; the second 
}, stops the alarm when the train 
‘,), passes the point of danger; and 
,. the third resets the apparatus 
in readiness for the next train. 
A Mosquiro THat Doers 
Nor Brre.—If we must 
have mosquitoes at all, people 
will regret that the new species 
of these insects which Dr. William L. Under- 
wood has discovered is a native of the Maine 
woods instead of more populous parts of the 
country. For this mosquito does not bite, 
although it is so large that if it were given to 
biting it would be a terror; and moreover, its 
larve feed eagerly upon the larve of other 
species of mosquitoes. For this reason experi- 
ments are being made to determine if the new 
mosquito will thrive in the climate of southern 
New England. It has received the name of 
Eucorethra Underwoodi. Its manner of 
disposing of the larve of other mosquitoes is 
calculated to make sufferers from recent mos- 
quito bites gleeful. ‘‘The victim is caught,’’ 
says Doctor Underwood, ‘‘shaken violently a 
few times, and swallowed !’’ 


USTRALIAN FORESTS generally present a 
monotonous appearance on account of the 
great number of eucalypti, of which there are 
many species, yet a large variety of other valuable 
trees is found there, including one, the ironbark, 
which furnishes one of the best, if not the very 
best, hardwood timber in the world. There 
are four species of ironbarks—the red, the 
white, the black and the gray. The species of 
eucalyptus known as the sugar-gum is said to 
be the best for planting in the United States. 
Many of these trees grow to a height of 90 or 
100 feet in 25 years. 





LECTRICALLY MADE STEEL. — Experi- 

ments in the smelting of steel by electricity, 
carried on since 1900 at Gysinge, Sweden, have 
resulted in the erection of a steel plant at that 
place, in which electricity is to be the only 
smelting agent employed. It is said that steel 
made by this process is superior in strength, 
density, toughness and uniformity, as well as 
in the ease with which it can be worked in the 
cold, unhardened state. Tungsten steel of elec- 
trical make gives stronger magnets than other 
similar steel, and does not warp in hardening. 
The microscopic appearance of electrically made 
steel resembles that of crucible steel. 

HE ESSENCE OF ORANGE LEAVES.—One 

of the remarkable industries of Paraguay is 
the preparation of essence of orange leaves. 
More than 150 years ago the Jesuit priests, 
who then ruled that secluded country, imported 
orange seeds and planted groves, which have 
now become immense forests, filled with small 
establishments for extracting the essence, which 
is exported to France and the United States for 
use in soap- and perfumery-making. It is also 
employed by the natives in Paraguay as a 
healing ointment and a hair tonic. 


EMARKABLE TELESCOPE. — With a 
13-inch parabolic reflector of only 20 inches 
foeus, Professor Schzeberle has obtained, with 
less than five minutes’ exposure, images of stars 
which are apparently too faint to be seen in the 
great 36-inch telescope of the Lick Observatory. 
The little instrument also reveals, with a simi- 
larly short exposure, all the stars that the large 
Crossley reflector of three feet diameter is able 
to picture with an exposure of two hours. 
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Bookkeeping, 
ete., thoroughly 
taught. Situa- 
tions for all graduates. Complete Course 
for Home Study, $5. Catalogue free. 

C. C. GAINES, Box %2, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 


or 119 West 125th Street, New York, N. Y 





LIKED HIS “NIP.” 
NOT A WHISKY BUT A COFFEE TOPER. 

Give coffee half a chance, and with some people 
it sets its grip hard and fast. “Upto a couple of 
years ago,” says a business man of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., “I was as constant a coffee-~irinker as it 
was possible to be; indeed, my craving for coffee 
was equal to that of a drunkard for his regular 
‘nip,’ and the effect of the coffee drug upon my 
system was indeed deplorable. 

“My skin lacked its natural color, my features 
were pinched, and my nerves were shattered to 
such an extent as to render me very irritable. I 
also suffered from palpitation of the heart. 

“It was while in this condition I read an article 
about Postum Food Coffee, and concluded to try 
it. lt was not long before Postum had entirely 
destroyed my raging passion for coffee, and in a 
short time I had entirely given up coffee for 
delicious Postum. 

“The change that followed was so extraordinary 
I am unable to describe it. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that all my troubles have disappeared. I 
am my original happy self again, and on the whole 
the soothing and pleasant effects produced by my 
cup of Postum make me feel as though I have 
been ‘landed at another station.’ 

“Not long ago I converted one of my friends to 
Postum, and he is now as loud in its praise as I 
am.” Name furnished by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “‘The Road to Wellville.” 


MUSICA 











Tf you want FREE a 


Portrait of Brahms 
Piano=Piece by Chopin 
and a Song by Franz 


with sample type pages of 


THE MUSICIANS LIBRARY 


Send us your name and address. 


nN. B. JUST PUBLISHED. 


Brahms, Fo Songs (Edited by James 
Huneker). Chopin, Forty Piano Numbers 
(Edited wt P eoeg | Huneker). Liszt, Twenty 
Piano Numbers (Edited oe. 
Franz, Fifty Songs, High Voice, Low Voice 
(Edited by W. F. age es 
Fifty Songs, High Voice, w 
by H. T. Finck). 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
Dept. B, BOSTON. 


Mastersongs 
Voice (Edited 


A. 975 








‘ Send also for a Free Sample Copy of 
% MUSICAL RECORD AND REVIEW. 








CURED to stay cured. Health restored. 


ASTHMA 


Book 37 FREE, ®. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N.Y. 















A, TH IS BOOKLET, full of intormation 
(free), exnlains Andrews System of 
Hot Water Heating (old or new houses) ; 
also Andrews Mail Order Method. 
Each system is designed by experts, 
all work done at the factory; shipped 
complete, ready to erect. "No special 
skill required to erect. Specification and working 
plans submitted before contract is made. 
for Piping Estimates free; send 
Plans Any Bue 92.00. plans or rough sketch. 
1110 GLOBE BUILDING, Minneapolis, Minn. 


NNDREWS HEATING CO 

































CHARLES HENRY MILLER, Anniston, Alabama. 


Your request on a postal card is all that is necessary to 
bring you a free sample of Mellin’s Food, Send for it to- 
day, for your own little baby. 

Mg.u1n's Foop Company, Boston, Mass. 


FOOD 














Leading 


At the Great 


America’s 








June roth to 14th, our stallions won 1st, 2d, 3d and 4th prize in 
every Percheron stallion class ; also won 1st as best collection. 

At the Show of the Societe Hippique Percheronne de 
France, held at Nogent-le-Rotrou from June 18th to 21st, our 
stallions won every Ist prize, over forty prizes in all. 
groups were made up of our exhibit on which we won 1st and 2d. 

At the Iowa State Fair our Percheron stallions won three 
1st prizes and rst in collections. 

At the Minnesota State Fair our French Coach stallions 
won every possible rst prize and Grand Sweepstakes. 

At the Ohio State Fair our Percheron and French Coach 
stallions won fourteen rst prizes out of a possible fifteen. 

At the Indiana State Fair our Percherons won three rst 
prizes. Our French Coachers won every possible prize. 

At the Kansas State Fair our Percheron and French Coach 
stallions won every 1st prize, including Grand Sweepstakes. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., St. Paul, Minn., Columbus, Ohio, Kansas City, Mo. 


Horse Importers. 


Annual Show of France, held at Evreux, 


Two 
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of the Corn 


drawn from the strength-giving portion 
of the kernel, and refined to absolute 
purity, is a brief idea of the goodness of 


F@ro 


CORN SYRUP 
The Great Spread for Daily Bread. 
A food article and table delicacy that pleases 


all tastes. 


Appetizing, nutritious; makes 


you eat. A pre-digested food ready for 
use by the blood independent of digestive 
function. Agreeable to weakest stomach. 
Sold in airtight, friction-toptins. 10c., 25c , 50c., at grocers 
CORN PRODUCTS CO., New York and Chicago. Z 


























( Save this Ad.) 
the New Game. 
10 Cards. Splendid 


UNCLE SAM’S CABINETS. 
A game that will zurnish more wholesome amuse- 
ment and give a better acquaintanceship with the 
great men of American History than any book ever 
seems, Best yet, for all ages. for fun and culture. 
Money back 
Bldg., Chicago, 


or sale wherever games are sold, or mailed 
if not satisfactory. 50c 
Goss Bros., 1637 Monadnock ih. . 
bassemsmsanancees SAMPLE FOR STAMP. 











We Carpet Your Floor for $3 


a To introduce our new, serviceable and healthful 
BRUSSELETTE ART RUGS 


Attractive and artistic patterns, woven on 
beth sides and in all colors and sizes, 
Easily kept clean and warranted to out- 
wear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid 
to any point east of the Recky Mountains, 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Illus- 
tra catalogue showing rugs in actual 
colors sent free. 


Mfg. Co.(Inc. Dept. 25 145 Oxford St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sanitary 

















Any Youth’s Companion reader can obtain, 
on approval, by sending a postal card to the 
Outlook Company, 287 4th Ave., New York, 


THE OUTLOOK 


STORY BOOK 


FOR LITTLE PEOPLE 
A collection of charming stories for 
children, profusely illustrated. 


Will captivate the fancy —Richmond Dispatch. 
Of an excellence to awaken adoration ... in ¢ 
hearts of the youngsters. —Kansas City Star. 


One of the best of gifts for young people. 
— Town and Country. 


$1.20 net (by mail $1.43) 














Heaps of Fun! 





Harmless 
Rubber-Tipped 
Arrow Game. 


Best Parlor Game Made. 
Affords heapsof fun. Popu- 


lar Throughout the Civilized 
World. Two Millions Sold. 
Lf your dealer hasn't it send us 


mati order. : : 
PISTOL. RIFLE. 
Buys Harmless | Our New Harmless 25-inch 
$ Pistol, Target | Nickel- Plated Kite $ 
and 8 Arrows | get an 2 
post-paid. post-paid for 


. Rifle, Tar- 
ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Ailantic Ave., Boston, Mass. | 





Arrows 

















The Rip Van Winkle 


SPRING BED is not only the most com- 
fortable, restful and sanitary, but also the § 


cheapest spring bed to buy, because it will 
outlast five ordinary spring beds. We guar- 
antee it for 20 years — your money back any 
time it is not satisfactory. 

Made of metal— will fit any bed and will 
not sag or roll in the center. 

Furniture dealers sell the Rip Van Winkle 
Spring Bed bearing our trade-mark. If yours 
does not, send us his name and we will send 

you a special booklet about Spring Beds, 
rving’s * Story of Rip Van Winkle ” and our 
written guarantee and free trial offer. 


THE NATIONAL SPRING BED CO., 
47 High St., New Britain, Conn. 








from the 
simplest strain 
to severest lacera- 
tion or inflammation 
—Ponp’s EXTRACT 
CURES. For 60 years 
it has been stopping pain 
from burns, scalds, cuts, 
insect stings and bites, 
rheumatism, neuralgia, etc., 
with an efficacy unknown 
except through PoNnp’s Ex- 
tract, the old family doctor. 
Don’t expect a cure with the 
‘*just as good’’ kind. 


Water Won’t Cure 


That’s why ordinary witch 
hazel is so cheap—i?t’s 
nearly all water. POND’S 
Extract CURES because 

it contains the greatest 
pain relieving ingredi- 
ents known—that’s 
why it costs more— 
but that’s why it 
CURES. 


Sold only in sealed 
bottles with buff 
wrappers. 
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reaE E ae S COMPANION isan pilushrated 

paper for all the famil Its sub- 

3 soris a, rite is $1.75 a year,inadvance. Entered 

the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second-class 
Satter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to the 
subscribers. 


neg = Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


eater on Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for Ht, a to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscribe 

Payment for The Companion, aaee sent by mail, 
should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Express 
Money-Order. When neither of these can - pro- 
cured, send the money in a Registered Lette: 

Silver sant serous the mail is at the eonder’ 8 risk. 

t is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the Lalo 

Renewals, Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Colum bus A venue. Boston, Maas. 








THEORIES OF CANCER CAUSATION. 


URING the last few years medical 

research has had great success 
and made vast strides in certain 
directions, chief among which is that 
of the discovery of the underlying 
cause of certain diseases. When 
this cause has been proved beyond 
reasonable doubt, a change in treat- 
ment has resulted, with the consequence that 
some fearful and fatal disorders are beginning to 
lose their terrors. In other cases definite cer- 
tainty has not yet been reached, but some useful 
working hypothesis has, and here again the result 
has been often a most beneficial revolution in the 
matter of treatment. But in the case of cancer,— 
this most dread of all foes of the human race,— 
we are still tossing wildly on a sea of unproved 
theory, and at the same time cancer is believed to 
be largely on the increase. 

Some of the theories which have been advanced 
are simply silly—such as the belief that cancer 
can be produced by eating tomatoes or watercress. 
Sugar, salt and many other harmless or necessary 
or beneficial articles of diet have sustained 
attacks in this connection. There are other 
theories extant, some of them, perhaps, regarded 
as theories simply, of more value than the 
“tomato” one, but against them all must be 
written “not proved.” 

It is now widely claimed by many that the idle 
and luxurious are those most often assailed by 
this scourge, and it is argued therefore that too 
much meat, or too much rich food of any kind, or 
rich wines, combined with too little exercise and 
thus with a poor degree of elimination, is the cause 
of the evil. This must rank as one of the unproved 
theories, although if it is really true that the rich, 
luxurious, idle class is the one in which the 
increase of cancer is most marked, the fact is 
significant and interesting, and should be exam- 
ined more closely. 

It might be urged, on the other hand, that all 
sorts of open-air sports are fashionable among 
this class of the community, and very largely 
indulged in. If it could be shown that the high 
liver, in spite of his golfing and yachting and 
automobiling, is more liable to cancer than the 
poor clerk or artisan who cannot command these 
expensive amusements, then the inference against 
the rich foods and wines would grow very strong 
indeed, 

The most popular theory now among medical 
investigators is that cancer is caused by micro- 
organisms, and if that proves to be true, we 
may find that through high living and a too great 
consumption of meat a favorable soil is prepared 
for the growth of these germs. If itever becomes 
a sure thing that plain living and high thinking 
confer immunity from cancer, those who are plain 
livers per force will have reason to rejoice. 





® & 
A CENSUS OF SMALL THINGS. 


ew persons except naturalists ever consider 

the enormous amount of life other than human 
which exists in any country, civilized or not, 
densely peopled or thinly settled. A recent plague 
of rats has prompted London Answers to obtain 
an estimate from a scientist who believes that 
within the area of Greater London there are 
twenty million rats—more than three times as 
many rats as people. 

Sparrows probably come next in point of num- 
bers among London’s warm-blooded population ; 
but the scientist preferred to make his estimate 
eover all the birds in the United Kingdom. He 
believed they would average eight hundred to the 
square mile. That would give a total of nearly 
ninety-seven millions. Thus the bird population 
outnumbers the human by more than two to one. 

As for the insect population, that is quite beyond 
any statistician; but admitting that each bird ate 
only fifty insects a day, British birds would con- 
sume more than a billion insects in a year. Yet 
such an estimate seems absolutely futile when we 
consider that the insect population of a single 
cherry-tree infested with aphides was estimated 
by no less an authority than Miss Ormerod at 
twelve millions. 

Lord Avebury once calculated that a single 
ants’ nest might contain as many as four hundred 
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ants; in the largest, ninety-four thousand ; and no 
man would dare to estimate how many ants “got 
away”—that is, how many were absent from the 
hills on business or pleasure at the time when the 
scientist entered upon his tremendous task. 


* ¢ 
THE COMPLETE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Bh peling read about these capable women who 
can get up a four-course dinner for ten 
people at half an hour’s notice when there’s 
nothing in the house but a few cold boiled potatoes 
and three slices of Graham bread?” said Mr. 
Jenkins. “Well, I’ve got a wife that is just one of 
that capable kind.” 


“Pleasant for you,” said the bachelor to whom 
he was a. with’ great heartiness and a vision 
of, invitations to dine. 

“Well, I guess it is,” said Mr. Jenkins. “She’s 
full of resources, that woman is, sir! Why, a few 
nights ago I took home two business friends to 
dinner unex ew and it proved there wasn’t 
a particle of —— the house, and not a bit of 
flour. We had e yected to go away for — 
Sunday, and the. jour-barrel was just em 
Well, sir, some women would have said 
can get along without bread,’ but not my w: ter 

“She t?” said the ‘bachelor, still more 
warmly. Well, how did she manage?” 

“She slipped out of the back door and over to 
the bakery and bought a dozen rolls,’”’ said Mr. 
Jenkins, carelessly, “just as she’d done a great 
many times before. 


® ¢ 


ATTRACTIVE SPRIGHTLINESS. 


f the story below has been told before, the Phil- 
adelphia Telegraph has at least dressed it 
freshly, and made it worthy of another generation. 
When Myra—the best colored cook in Alexan- 
dria, Virginia, or so the family believed —an- 
nounced her intention of leaving at the end of the 
—. her mistress naturally tried to learn the 


reas 
“Myra,” she said, “are ~ not satisfied with 
the wages and the home I e you?” 
“Yes, , Mis’ Richurson, ‘allus bin happy wiv 
you-all.”’ 


“Well, why do you leave?” 
“Say, Mis’ Richurson, don’t we *member 
dat fun’l in de nex’ block las’ Fri if 


“Yes. But what of that?” 
“Well, I — Ro ge to tell you-all de whole 
trufe. T's 


to marry de husband ob de 
corpse. He low as I was de life ob de fun’1.” 


WANTED IT LIKE PAPA’S. 


osephine was having her hair cut at a real 
barber’s. It was hot, and her father sat fanning 
his bald head near the window, and wishing for 
once that his Josephine had been a boy, so that it 
would not take so long. Finally the barber lifted 
the little girl down from her chair and pronounced 
his work done. 
“But I want to see it again,” said Josephine. 
The barber lifted her up and let her look in the 


lass. She wagged her head vigorously | from te 
side a forward and backward. “Oh-h-h 


. hat’s the matter?” asked the bester, 
—_ ie father jumped up nervously from his 
corn 


“Oh h-h!” she repeated, lustily. “I wanted a 
little round smooth place on top of my head like 
papa’s!” and she burst into tears. 


® © 


THE SECRET OF HARMONY. 


oung Mrs. Mead, whose experience of married 

life had been brief and happy, had just 

engaged two servants, a man and his wife, for 
work at her summer place. 

“I am so glad you are married!” she said to the 
man, with whom she had made terms. 
you are very, very happy: and that = od, and your 
wife never have any erence of op we 

“Faith, ma’am, I couldn’t _ that,”’ replied the 

new servant, “for we have a one manny ; but Oi 
don't. let Bridget know of thim, an’ so we do be 
getting along well.” 


* © 


THE SOUND WAS NOT HOLLOW. 


M: Dennis was endeavoring to the best of his 
ability to give the doctor a faithful account 
of his wife’s symptoms, but he found it up-hill 
work. 

“You say she has a cough,” said the doctor. 
“Is it a hollow cou 

Mr. Dennis cast his ores to the ceiling and then 
down to the ground, but found no help anywhere. 

“It may be a hollow cough,” he sa ote 
“but there’s a great soobstance to the sound of ft, 
annyway.”’ 

* © 


SOLID VIRTUE. 


outh has its own criteria by which to judge 
things which its elders assess by other stand- 
ards. Henry had just come into his mother’s 
kitchen, where she was rolling pie-crust. 
“Making pies, mother ?” 
“Yes, dear 
“Say, mother, your pies taste all right, but why 
don’t you make some like Mrs. Thompson gives 
me and Billy? You can take a Piece in your hand 
= walk all round the yard eating it and it won’t 
reak.”’ 


* ¢ 


AN INDIVIDUAL STANDARD. 


nsanity is said sometimes to assert itself first by 

the delusion on the part of the victim that all 
other people are crazy. This egoistic standard of 
judgment appears in a story which the New York 
Times tells of a fond father. 

His son is member of a regiment. The father 
went — evening to see the drill, and as his son’s 
com passed him, he exclaimed: 

, nist ook at those boys! Why, my son is the 
only one in step!” 


& ih 


A DISCRIMINATING COW. 





thousand individual insects. Recent researches 
have shown that these figures were too high; yet | 
the actual facts are astonishing enough, 

Monsieur Yung, a French entomologist, has 
killed the ants in five hills by means of a poison- 
ous gas, and undertaken the prodigious labor of 
counting the dead. The result showed that in the | 
smallest hill there were nearly eighteen thousand | | 





e€ young woman who was boarding at the 

farmhouse expressed to the farmer, says the 
Chicago News, her anxiety at the savage way in 
which the cow regarded her. 
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All Who Suffer from difficult breathing will find 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” a simple preventive of 
dryness of the throat and air-passages. LAdr. 








SPALDING’S 
OFFICIAL 


‘J Basket Ball Guide. 


Edited by sence T. ad 
Sec. National Basket Ball Committee. 
Contains the new -r records and 


iment teams in the United tes ; 
and teams ; 


Sty etna fseeg etc 
riers NCE witty” New 
Boston, a. 








Any Youth’s Companion reader can obtain, 
‘on approval, by sending a postal card to the 
Outlook Company, 287 4th Ave., New York, 


THE ADVENTURES 
OF DOROTHY 
By Jocelyn Lewis 


Illustrated by SEYMOUR M. STONE 
fb bright, jolly story of a high-spirited, fearless, fun- 
ving little girl and her delightful experiences and 
adventures ona bist arm during one eventtul summer. 
It will appeal to the hearts of all youn peppie who 
love out-ot-door life aad vigorous, healthy pla: 


$1.00 net (by mail $1.10) 

















These Famous 


Toy Cats and Kittens 


are printed on cloth in fast colors, with di- : 
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rections for cutting out, sewing together and 
stuffing, using pasteboard to make them 
flat on bottom. Any child can easily 
make them to look like real, live Kittens. 
One Cat on half yard ofcloth, . . 10cts. 
Four Kittens on half yard of cloth, 10 cts. 
If your dealer has not got them, show 
him this advertisement and ask him to 
get yousome. FOR SALE BY ALL 
LEADING DRY GOODS JOBBERS. 
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Protect Your Home. 


The man who is to-day well and 
prosperous should provide NOW for 
the future of his family, securing the 
home and care of dependent ones by 
a Policy in THE 


Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. of New York. 


A record of sixty years, the disburse- 
ment of 600 million dollars to policy- 
holders and over 382 millions now held 
for their protection are the pledges 
of ability and fidelity to the man who 
looks to the First Mutual for such 
protection. 

Let us give you exact information showing 
how at least cost you can carry $1,000.00 
or more of protection for your home, What 
is your age and how much protect on 
would you give the family ? Write to-day. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York. 
RICHARD A. McCuRDY, President, 
New York, N. ¥. 
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If not at 
dealers, by 
mail direct on 
receipt of price 


ROGERS COMPANY, Harttord, Conn. 
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and is more durable. 



















and do it well. 








“It must be on account of that red waist you’ve 


got on, miss,’’ answered the farmer. 

“Dear me!” exclaimed the girl. “Of course it’s 
out of fashion, but I I had no idea a country cow 
would notice it. 


SEWING MACHINE 


is like some people who can do anything wanted of them, 
THE New Homk is built on this plan — 
it does any and all kinds of work so well and so easily that 
it is in demand everywhere, and no home is considered 
complete without it. 
are but the natural outcome of its superiority. 


Its popularity and world-wide sale 


If you would make the acquaintance of the New Home, write us for 
literature and the name of a dealer near you 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. Orange, Mass. 


Our 
Warranty 
Never 
Runs 
Out. 
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even more secure. 


HE millions of COMPANION readers, some of whom have enjoyed the 
paper for more than half a century, know that they can depend upon it, 
year by year, to justify their lifelong regard. 
provide a seventy-eighth volume which shall make this established reputation 
The following brief summary of eminent writers and notable 


No effort has been spared to 


contributions foretells but a few of the good things in store for our readers. 





SCHOLARS AND EDUCATORS 


PRESIDENT H. S. PRITCHETT 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


PRESIDENT IRA REMSEN 
Johns Hopkins University 


PRESIDENT ANDREW S. DRAPER 


HENRY &. PRITCHETT 


PROFESSOR W. H. HOLMES 
Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology 


PROFESSOR W. J. ROLFE 


MISS MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER 


RT. HON. 


University of Illinois 


Shakespearian Scholar 


Cornell University 





PROFESSOR RODOLFO LANCIANI 


SIR HARRY H. JOHNSTON 


Explorer and administrator, Uganda Protectorate 


CELEBRATED FOREIGNERS 


THE DUKE OF ARGYLL 
Brother-in-law of the King of England 


JAMES BRYCE, M.P 


Member of the Privy Council 


JUSTIN McCARTHY 


Author and Statesman 


Roman Archeologist 

















THE COUNTESS OF JERSEY 


President of the Victoria League 














SIR EDWIN 


MAKERS OF LITERATURE 


ARNOLD 

ISRAEL ZANGWILL 

SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN 
MRS. BURTON 


HARRISON 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
SIR GILBERT PARKER, M. P. 
































FRANK R. STOCKTON _t 
pede re SARAH BARNWELL ELLIOTT f esses H () 
AUSTIN DOBSON H. RIDER HAGGARD ALICE BROWN 
JANE BARLOW ANNA FULLER BLISS PERRY 
LEADERS OF MORAL MOVEMENTS FAMOUS IN DIVERSE FIELDS 


PRINCE KROPOTKIN 





LADY JEUNE 





REVEREND FRANCIS E. 
President of the Society of Christian Endeavor 


LADY HENRY SOMERSET 
Ex-President World’s W. C. T. U. 


THE EARL OF ABERDEEN 
President of the Boys’ Brigade 


Apostle of freedom and popular government 


Philanthropist and writer 


CLARK, D.D. GENERAL HENRY 


ANTHONY FIALA 





Commander of the Department of the East 


Chief of the Ziegler-Fiala Arctic Expedition 
GENERAL GEO. M. STERNBERG 


Former Surgeon-General U. S. A. 


HON. W. R. MERRIAM 


Former Director of the Census 
HON. W.P.LORD Former Minister to Argentina 
DOCTOR AUSTIN FLINT Celebrated surgeon 


Cc. CORBIN 
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FAVORITE WRITERS OF COMPANION FICTION 


C. A. Stephens Homer Greene 
Elia W. Peattie 
Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Gwendolen Overton 
Arthur Stanwood Pier 
Margaret E. Sangster 
Alice Morgan 


Franklin Welles Calkins 


Margaret Johnson 


Mary Austin 








Martha Baker Dunn 
Henry Gardner Hunting 
Grace Margaret Gallaher 
Arthur E. McFarlane 


Charles G. D. Roberts 


Mary Stewart Cutting 
Walter Leon Sawyer 
Annie Hamilton Donnell 
L. J. Bates 

Grace S. Richmond 
Ralph Henry Barbour 
Katherine Holland Brown 
Roe L. Hendrick 

















Jack London 

Mabel Earle 

Lewis B. Miller 
Charles Adams 
May Roberts Clark 
Ellsworth E. Kelley 
Etta Webb 
Laurence J. Yates 


Norman Duncan 

Martha McCulloch-Williams 
Albert W. Tolman 

Susan Hubbard Martin 
Holman F. Day 

Winifred M. Kirkland 
Louise R. Baker 

Marshall Saunders 
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FARMING IN MANY LANDS 


CHRONICLES OF HUMAN INDUSTRY AND PROGRESS. 





HE series ‘‘ For the Farmer and His Family,’’ which The Companion published in 1903, attracted wide-spread attention and 


commendation. 
nations. 


The Monsoon and the Indian Peasant, Sir Edwin Arnold 
‘““Monsoon has commenced on Bombay coast.’”’” When 
the Viceroy of India sends that message to London it 
means that three hundred million human beings are 
rejoicing. Why a rain-storm should be made the subject 
of a state despatch is told with vivid interest. 


The Small Farmer in England, H. Rider Haggard 
The history of Weston Colville is typical of the remark- 
able changes in English agricultural conditions. The 
distinguished novelist is himself a practical farmer, 
and treats his subject with authority. 


The Irish Peasant Farmer, Jane Barlow 
Too many people have an erroneous idea of the peasant 
farmer of Ireland. The author of “Irish Idyls’’ here 
tells of him in an article that is as interesting as a story and as 
accurate as a photograph. 


The Transformed Farmhouse, Martha Van Rensselaer 
‘“‘The farmer’s daughter is sometimes of more value in the old 
home than in the factory, schoolroom, store or office.’”” To prove 
her words, the author tells of the change one girl wrought on a 
neglected farm. 





For 1904 we go afield and bring to our American readers impressive pictures of farm life and conditions in other 
Every person to whom the land and its cultivation are matters of interest will find the series highly important. 


Harvest Time in Russia, Prince Kropotkin 
Eighty million Russians are immediately dependent 
upon the success of the crops. The ceremony of gather- 
ing the grain in Russian villages is graphically described 
in this attractive paper. 


Wheat-Growing in Argentina, Hon. W. P. Lord 
Two hundred and fifty million acres! That is the area 
of Argentine soil said to be adapted to agriculture. 
Our former Minister at Buenos Ayres describes the vast 
opportunity that awaits the Argentine farmer. 


The Warwickshire Farmer in Shakespeare’s Day, 
Prof. W. J. Rolfe 
Shakespeare himself was probably ‘‘something of a 
farmer,’’ says Professor Rolfe. The record of farm management in 
his time seems strange indeed to twentieth century readers. 


Ancient and Modern Farming on the Roman comqeane, 
Prof. Rodolfo Lanciani 
Some recent excavations, of which this indefatigable scholar writes, 
supply fascinating knowledge about the farmer shepherds who 
founded the city; and the account of modern conditions on the 
Campagna is unusually interesting. 
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IN THE FIELD OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Y The Backward Races, Rt. Hon. James Bryce, M. P. 

( »)” The problem suggested by Kipling’s poem of 
hie 

et 2 


‘‘The White Man’s Burden” is here treated in 
forcible prose by the famous Liberal statesman 
Pm who wrote ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.”’ 
eR ray! 
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The Governor-General of Canada, Duke of Argyll 
That the Governor-General can in a political 
sense do no wrong, and that he may do much 
good, is entertainingly set forth by one who, as 
the Marquis of Lorne, held this high office. 


Progress in the Army, General Henry C. Corbin 
The “boys in blue’’ have become the ‘‘ boys in olive-drab”’ ; and 
the former adjutant-general shows how this change in the uniform 
is only a symbol of the changes in organization and method which 
have given us a new and more efficient army. 







Parliamentary Precocity, Justin McCarthy 
In the House of Commons young men may still take a leading part. 
To prove it, Mr. McCarthy cites the careers of Disraeli and Randolph 
Churchill, and, in the younger generation, of Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill and Lord Hugh Cecil. 





REMINISCENCE AND PORTRAITURE 
The Queen of England, Lady Jeune 


Queen Alexandra has many accomplishments not 
usually accredited toroyalty. This tribute to her 
character from an intimate friend is touching in 
its sincerity. 


How Dr. Johnson Wrote His Dictionary, 
Austin Dobson 
In a notably simple and finished style the poet 
and essayist records the many vicissitudes met by 
the great Dr. Johnson in preparing his monu- 
mental work. 


Recollections of President Harrison, Major E. W. Halford 
Benjamin Harrison’s integrity and intellectual force were always 
recognized: his social qualities and the charm of his personality 
were usually unappreciated. His former private secretary shows 
the man as he really was. 





The Boys’ Brigade and Henry Drummond, Earl of Aberdeen 
The president of the great organization, which in England alone 
benefits some fifty thousand boys, tells of its beginning and 
growth, and of its debt to the late Professor Drummond. 








PICTURES OF LIFE IN FAR COUNTRIES 


Through an Interpreter, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark 
The President of the United Society of Christian 
Endeavor has had innumerable occasions to address 
people who do not speak English. His experiences 
with interpreters have been varied and amusing. 


Children of the Slums, Lady Henry Somerset 
Near the Farm Home for Inebriate Women is a Holiday 
Home for Children—the children of the London slums. 
With both institutions Lady Henry is associated. Her 
account is both pathetic and stimulating. 


The Women of India, Countess of Jersey 
“IT am not a woman, I am a bird in a 
cage,’’ said a Hindu lady to the author. 
Yet the women of India have now a 
brighter outlook than ever before. 


In the High Alps, 





Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P. 
The celebrated novelist gives some vivid 
and delightful pictures of a midwinter 
sojourn in the heart of the Alps. 


‘“‘That Russia stretches from the Black Sea to the 
Pacific is due chiefly to the daring and initiative of the 
Cossacks.’’ The story of this romantic race is told by 
the wife of the famous Russian exile. 


gD The Cossacks, Princess Kropotkin 
(Gl? | 


The Snake’s Curse, Sir H. H. Johnston 
The author went to live on the island of Mondole, off 
the west coast of Africa. It was a beautiful spot, but 
the tree cobras made life there unendurable. Some ex- 
citing adventures are described in this vivid narrative. 


The Elephant and His Job, 
Sara Jeannette Duncan 
How ‘‘the elephants a-pilin’ teak” of 
Mr. Kipling’s poem act as lumbermen 
at Rangoon is brightly described. 














PROGRESS IN SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


The Value of Scientific Research 
President Ira Remsen 
What is scientific research? Howis it carried on? 
What is its value to the student and the world? 
These questions are clearly answered by the 
President of Johns Hopkins University. 


Success in Surgery, Dr. Austin Flint 
Ether and antiseptics have made surgery the 
greatest agent for the alleviation of suffering and 
the preservation of life which the world has ever 

known. This admirable article is by one of the foremost of Amer- 

ican surgeons. 





Tools of the Future, President Henry S. Pritchett 
On the plains of Arizona the sun delivers an equivalent of mechani- 
cal energy which would more than suffice to do the whole world’s 
work. The President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
contributes a significant article on the use of this great solar force. 


Progress in Bacteriology, Gen. George M. Sternberg, U.S.A. 
The former Surgeon-General of the Army, who describes the nature 
of the microbes that in one way or another afflict men, animals 
and plants, is an eminent authority on the subject. 


Wonders of Labor-Saving Machinery, Hon. W. R. Merriam 
The Director of the Twelfth Census graphically describes the econ- 
omies wrought by new machines seemingly human in intelligence, 
more than human in accuracy. 


ARTICLES OF VARIETY AND VALUE 


Getting Ready for the Pole, Anthony Fiala 
The elaborate preparations for an Arctic campaign 
are described by the commander of the Ziegler- 
Fiala expedition. 


Stories of Trained Animals, Frank R. Stockton 
This article—written a year previous to the 
author’s death—is one of Mr. Stockton’s best, and 
contains some curious facts and characteristic 
fancies. ——— > 


The Earliest Americans, Prof. W. H. Holmes 
The Chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology writes interestingly 


of the ten million people who are supposed to have been on this 
Continent when it was discovered. 





Belvoir on the Potomac, Mrs. Burton Harrison 
Of this Fairfax home Washington said, ‘‘The happiest moments of 
my life were spent there.’? Mrs. Harrison, a member of the Fairfax 
family, has drawn a charming picture of the historic place. 


The Personal Problems of the Student, Pres. Andrew S. Draper 
What should be the college boy’s aims and methods? The 
young student will find this article by the President of the University 
of Illinois a mine of helpful advice. 


Working One’s Way Through College, Arthur Stanwood Pier 
The author of this paper writes entertainingly and instructively of 
the methods pursued at the leading American universities for 
enabling men without means to “ get an education.” 
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John Imberlay, Trustee, 





a multitude of readers. 


THE CHOSEN SERIALS FOR 1904 


“FTO be continued” is a phrase that is never a check, but a spur, to the 
interest of Companion readers. 
Stephens’s fascinating and timely tale of Louisiana Purchase days, deals 
with an adventurous voyage down the Ohio and Mississippi rivers; it 
is to begin in the number for December third, and will be but the fore- 
runner of a truly remarkable group of serial stories both short and long. 


This powerful story of a boy’s pluck and a man’s remorse will be eagerly awaited by 
The well-known author of ‘‘ Pickett’s Gap’?—to mention the 





‘“*The Ark of 1803,’’ Mr. C. A. 


Homer Greene 





latest only of his many popular contributions to 7he Companion —tells a story not only 
full of emotional strength and moral helpfulness, but of varied and moving incident. 


The Red Mark, Israel Zangwill 
The great Hebrew novelist tells a fascinating story of the London 
schools. 

Little Squatters, Hamlin Garland 
Brother and sister hold their claim through many difficulties. The 
picture of frontier life is strong and vivid. 

Blythe Haliday’s Voyage, Anna Fuller 
Blythe is a wholesome, unspoiled girl. Every reader will be inter- 
ested in what she does. 

Haskery’s Gang, Arthur E. McFarlane 
A vivid, notable story of the building of the Eads bridge at St. 
Louis. 


F. H. Newcomb 
Here is a thrill- 


In the Den of the Sea-Lions, 

Getting in was a different matter from getting out. 
ing story of Bering Sea. 

The Last Night, Arthur Stanwood Pier 
So fine and true and manly a story of boys’ school life has rarely 
appeared. 

Our ‘“‘Mr. Rib,’’ Arthur Carrington 
jer story of a wedding journey that had some very unusual inci- 
dents. 

The Madden Fellowship, Sarah Carmichael 


The winning of the fellowship, and some later events, make a 
delightful story of girls at college. 











STORIES FOR BOYS 


The Companion Boy will find his wants pro- 
vided for with more than usual care in the schedule 
of short stories for the coming year. They are 
stories of unusual diversity of scene and incident, 
and will invite more than one reading. 





The Wheelbury Postmark, Bliss Perry 


‘‘Chang’’ discovered it — quite unintentionally. 


Little ‘‘Mot’s’”’ Perilous Ride, 
An exciting incident of the Sugar Lot. 


Grandfather Mumbelo’s Stump, 
A stirring story of haying time. 
Newt Allen’s Bee-Tree, 
Newt found more honey than he wanted. 


A Cross-Grained Whiffletree, 


There were two who knew of it. 


The Triumph of ‘‘Curly,”’ Ralph Henry Barbour 
An exciting baseball game — and something more. 


The Successes of Jimmie Sylvester, 
What came of his first investment in cattle. 


The Schoolmaster Up a Tree, C. A. Stephens 
That was where he secured some surprising information. 


The Cake-and-Pie Angel, Carroll Watson Rankin 
A boy, Mrs. Bailey and the horse-race: a County Fair story. 


When Vine Forgot, Sheldon C. Stoddard 
The story of a turkey-call and a fire. 


Uncle Jim’s Burglar, 
He was astonished — who would not have been? 


The Lost Baseball Nine, 
It was hard enough to lose the game, but — 


Educated on Pumpkin Pie, 
A highly original enterprise and its success. 


The Rebellious Tackle, 
Two contests on the football field. 


The Towheads, Martha McCulloch-Williams 
They are by no means what one expects. 


Charles Adams 
Sheldon C. Stoddard 
Roe lL. Hendrick 


Henry Gardner Hunting 


Leonard K. Smith 


Marshall Saunders 
Charles Adams 
x... 


Albertus T. Dudley 





STORIES FOR GIRLS 


It is hardly to be expected that the girls, for 
whom these delightful stories were especially 
written, will succeed in keeping the tales wholly 
to themselves. The interest of each is enough 
to win a reading from the entire family. 





At Dr. Merriwether’s, Elia W. Peattie 


The story of a boarding-school girl. 


Half a Loaf, 
The delightful record of a friendship. 


The Taming of ‘‘Red Ed,” 


A girl’s adventure in the lumber woods. 


By One-Girl Power, Grace Ellery Channing 
Some things it accomplished in a country village. 


The Rebellion of Jane, Margaret E. Sangster 
She came to college from a mining camp. 


Margaret Johnson 


Henry Gardner Hunting 


Homely Joe, Sheldon C. Stoddard 


He was a horse, and a girl was ashamed of him. 


A Texas Farm, 
A memorable lesson in neighborliness. 


Etta Webb 


How Louise Earned a Gown, Roe lL. Hendrick 


The reaper was not all she saved. 


The Hold-Up at the South Station, 
A tale of some very odd typewriting. 


A Blaze of Glory, 
The story of a ‘‘ different ’’ Class Day. 


Mariana M. Tallman 
Grace Margaret Gallaher 


A Too Successful Prize-Winner, Carroll Watson Rankin 


A girl’s temptation at the County Fair. 


Dot, a Lady, 
Such queer ideas she brought from school ! 


Louise R. Baker 


Providence, Etta Webb 


A sheet of green paper, and what it caused. 


** Antabel’s”’ Story, 
How it saved a repetition of itself. 


Winifred M. Kirkland 


Kenyon’s Bride, Elia W. Peattie 


His parents feared the worst and found the best. 
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STORIES OF ADVENTURE 


T is safe to say that every reader of The Companion, whether young or old, is at heart a lover of adventure. 


These stirring tales — 


which are a few only of those to be printed —tell of danger in many forms, of perils bravely met, and grip the interest with every line. 


The Banks of the Sacramento, 
An heroic adventure in mid-air. 


In Bin Seventy-Seven, Albert W. Tolman 
The bin held wheat — but more came out of it. 


The Winning of Pehanska, 
Franklin Welles Calkins 


The remarkable adventure of two Sioux boys. 


The Scooped Bandit, 
The story of a fireman’s shovel. 


In an Offshore Gale, 


Another of this author’s famous sea-stories. 


A Botanist’s Adventure, 
He risked his life for a flower. 


Jack London 


Henry Gardner Hunting 
Norman Duncan 


Albert W. Tolman 





The Dog-Sledge Mail, Paul Leland Haworth 
A thrilling story of early days in Michigan, 


Cut Off in the Peak, John K. Cotton 


The story of an unexpected trip to Europe. 


The Giant Squid of Chain Tickle, 
Norman Duncan 


Two boys in a boat and what they found. 


The Battles of Bill Dent and Clubfoot, 
The astonishing shrewdness of a California bear. 


Tom Taylor’s Signal Smoke, Charles Michelson 


Nerve and quick wit avert an Indian ambuscade. 


How They Caught the Shark, Harry Stillwell Edwards 
The amusing experience of an inland negro. 


Dane Coolidge 
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attractive. 





The Veiled Prophet Alice Brown 
It was only Tim Tolman, but Mrs. Ballou did not know that — till 
afterward. 


The Mother of Emily Mary Stewart Cutting 
Every church-going woman will read this with keen, sympathetic 
appreciation. 

Old Kaskaskia Elia W. Peattie 
It is the story of a story. John Fifield’s book seemed a failure, but 
was not. 

A Late-Budding Genius David B. Fitzgerald 
Ephraim Crane’s conundrums and their answers are the theme 
of a laughter-provoking tale. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford 
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STORIES, GRAVE AND GAY, FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


LL the other stories are “for all the family,” too; but these have, if that be possible, a fuller, larger 

field of interest which the older members of the circle about the hearth-fire are sure to find 
They range from grave to gay, and each is particularly notable for the close study and 
vivid portrayal of some interesting types of character. The list is one of rare excellence. 


Old Mrs. Dally’s Lesson Sarah Barnwell Elliott 
She learned it at the exposition, and she profited by it at home. 
The story gives an interesting picture of Southern life. 


Caleb Coffin’s ‘‘Jim”’ Herbert Bates 
Every lover of animals will appreciate this powerful and moving 
story of the sea. 

Tulip Martha McCulloch-Williams 
Was it Tulip or Tulip’s cousin? Grandma’s expedient found the 
answer quickly. 

A Laughing Philosopher Alice Morgan 
Aunt Finetty’s hoard seemed worthless enough, but she made it 
extraordinarily useful. 


The Morroghs’ Dreams Jane Barlow 


A Real Thanksgiving 


Mrs. Spofford’s story of Thanksgiving day among the city poor is 


universal in its power and sympathy. 


Entertaining the Chamberlains 


profitable. 
Aunt Locke’s Burglar 


story of exceptional moral interest. 


The Old ‘‘ Dutch Bend’’ 


became exciting. 


Grace S. Richmond 


The preparations Mrs. Talbot made were extensive — and, in the end, 


Martha Baker Dunn 
The strong, unigue character of Aunt Locke appears again in a 


Sheldon C. Stoddard 
The captain used it; when Stephen also adopted it, the situation 


ful tales. 


A Peat Venture 


The Lost Merinos 





Jason Brickett’s Nomination 
That the man who nominated him was peculiarly fitted for the task 
is shown in this highly amusing story. 


This is one of the famous Irish writer’s most humorous and delight- 


Holman F. Day 


Moray Bliss 


One of the many who enjoyed the Blakes’ hospitality repaid the 
kindness in an unexpected way. 


Sheldon C. Stoddard 


The interest of this story is unique and many-sided and will attract 
every member of the household. 
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DEPARTMENTS 
te the Editorial Page 


subjects of the widest 
variety and the greatest hu- 
man and popular interest are 
discussed each week in an un- 





biased and impartial manner. half inches high, and consists attractive pictures. The effort 
Questions of the day, conditions of public of a large central panel with two smaller has been made, successfully we believe, to | 
and national life, and matters that are of panels as wings. Youth, amid blossoms improve this department at an equal rate 
vital interest to the family circle all and sunshine, makes the principal panel with the rest of the paper, and to make 
receive thoughtful and intelligent treat- most attractive. Birds and flowers occupy it every year more perfectly adapted to 
ment from a staff of writers who are excep- the two wings. On the right are blue- the entertainment of the little ones. 
tionally well equipped by experience and birds and apple blossoms, on the left, Mothers will find it a help in beguil- 
study for their work. It is the aim to set golden orioles and cherry blossoms. These ing for their children many an otherwise 
forth fairly upon the Editorial Page the side panels are joined to the center by difficult hour. 
significant aspects of the various topics narrow folds on which are the month AR, 
discussed, so as to enable readers to form vignettes, six on each side. The three ay 
independent judgments. There is no polit- pictures were painted by eminent artists : , 
ical or social bias; no effort is made in expressly for The Companion, and have The year’s Miscellany will contain, 
behalf of any party or sect; but there is been faithfully reproduced by lithography aad usual, more than two thousand proces, 
a faithful endeavor to set before the in twelve colors. The whole screen is se. a short humorous selections, : 
reader what the editors believe to be edged with a colonial bead frame of anecdotes, odd incidents from out-of-the- i 
the wisest views of life and the highest embossed gold. way places, and bits of interesting infor- [j 
standards of conduct. The Calendar is copyrighted and pub- aarnen. This department, one of the most F 
lished exclusively by The Companion for pln and widely popular in The i 
a its subscribers who pay for the year 1904. saa ak tala a a pict : 
= y= ase ee that is original, as well asa valuable selec- [i 
e es aa aa tion of the best things in current liter- |! 
The Current Events and Nature and ee ae Let i 4 th ‘odi " 
Science columns offer to readers who RE el ges 8 ee eae 
wish for an accurate and well-digested AD, 
review of the important events and activi- NSA 
ties of the world just the information they 
seek. Necessarily brief, the paragraphs The Art Department will continue 
summarize essentials so concisely that one to enlist in the service of the paper some 
who consults them every week is certain of the most talented and popular illustra- 
to be well-informed on the subjects with tors in the country. Besides the current 
which it concerns every intelligent person pictures it will furnish handsome cover 
to have some acquaintance. designs in color for each of the Special i 
Double Numbers, of which there are gen- il 
& erally twelve. Among the artists already 
engaged we mention these : 
The weekly Health Articles, which gre nena Cheries L ‘Bull 
are prepared by physicians of high stand- Marshall Johnson Fanny Y. Cory il 
ing, give suggestions that cannot fail to Ellen Macaulay Wm. F. Stecher 
be most useful in the household. They Benson Knipe David Ericson 
are not designed to usurp the doctor's in, coi. 2 
place as the medical adviser of the family, Sears Gallagher S. Werner i 
but they do furnish many valuable hints on Clifford Carleton B. J. Rosenmeyer i 
wholesome living, on the home treatment Louis Moeller Herbert D. Williams il 
of simple ailments, and on the proper oe Savgees Rose Mueller Sprague [if 
course to be pursued in emergencies when . - bg onan 7 : 
vy : . : “ SPRINGTIME.” . C. Edwards Arthur E. Becher I 
a physician is not immediately at hand. ei: diets ea Xun chamaee. Ernest Foserby Beatrice B. Ruyl i 
i 
== =i] 


COMPANION CALENDAR 


HE Calendar for 1904, 
entitled ‘‘ Springtime,’’ is 
of unusual beauty. It is a 
standing screen twenty-one 
inches long and eleven and a 


























DEPARTMENTS 


HE Children’s Page, 
designed for very young 
readers, will continue to amuse 
them by its bright stories, 
clever rimes and puzzles, and 
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More simple than authors. 
More scientific than whist. 


“Flinch is sweeping the 
425 country.” — Boston Globe. 
> Last season 60,000,000 









Flinch cards were in play. 

but we could not supply 

half the demand. Now 

Flinch is made in the 

largest card factories in 

the xyes oy be- 

come 

—_. Everybod y 

it; do you’? Sold every- 
Cys yg >. prep r x 

u our dealer doesn 
Gilt Edge $1. keep it 
Sample card and rm a FREE. 


BOURSE — the Stock Exchange Game. Bright 
and instructive. Price 50 cents. Sample card free. 
FLINCH CARD COMPANY, 


121 Burdick Street, iatamanse, | Mich., 
also Box 572, Toronto, O 


plays 























N A NEW DRESS, 
dials illustrating the popular sports. 


with colored picture 


Nickel Silver Cases with Antique Pendant. 
Will delight the heart of every boy. 
Nine different dials to choose from. 

FULLY GUARANTEED. 
FOR SALE BY ALL JEWELERS. 
lUustrated Sheet sent on application. 


The NEW ENGLAND WATCH CO. 
OFFICES: 
NEw York City: CHICAGO: 
37-39 Maiden Lane. 131-137 Wabash Ave. 
SAN FRANcisco: Spreckels Bldg. 

















Simply == 
Send a Postal 


and ask us to mail you our new illustrated stove 
catalogue, and we will forward post-paid our 
complete catalogue of stoves and ranges, which 
illustrates and describes everything in the stove 
4 line for cooking and heating worthy of your con- 
sideration—all at prices decidedly low. We sell 
only the best grades, avoiding the very cheapest. 
If you want an honestly made stove you cannot 
afford to place your order until you have seen our 
Stove catalogue. A postal card 2 bring it. 
is our 
i) z . price for 
oS = a good stove 
with a 9%- 
Ss inch firepot. It 
is a much bet- 
RR 


as here 
Yat 




















ter stove than some 
firms sell at a higher 
price, but if you want 
the best send for our 
Stove catalogue and 








read about our 
famous Home Oak 
stoves. The illus- 
tration shows our 
well-known Home 
Oak stove, a very 


powerful heater 
made of No. 18 
gauge cold rolled 
steel and finish- 
ed with artistic 
nickel-plated 
trimmings. It is 
43 inches high, 
9% inches 
round, and 
weighs 63 
pounds. 
$4.53 buys 
larger size, 
weighing 
75 pounds. 





is the price of the most pop- 
8 ular size of the Home Oak 
stove. 48 inches high, 13% 
inches round, 13% inches fire- 
pot, weight 108 pounds. The Home 
Oak stoves are the best, not the 
cheapest, and are fully guaranteed. 
Air-tight heater made better 
than others on the market and 
cheapest at our price. We do not 
sell the cheapest that we can 
make. This air- 
tight heater at 
$1.14 is a better 
bargain than 
others at 95 cents 
up. It pays to buy 


the best. 
$ 88 
for an 


hon- 
estly 
made 
kerosene oil 
heater. Other 
styles, $3.35, 
$3.68. $4.80, 
$7.00 and 
$7.35.. 34 
Don't waste your money by purchasing a cheap 
stove. Get an honestly made one even if it does 
cost a trifle more. Our stoves are all honestly 
made and sold at remarkably low prices. Our 
free stove catalogue describes our handsome base 
burners, also a score of other styles—all good, all 
low- priced. You cannot afford to buy until you 
have heard from us. Simply write a postal card 
and ask for stove catalogue. We will send it 
promptly. Address, 


MONTGOMERY WARD €&-CO. 
Michigan Avenue, Madison & Washington Sts., 
CHICAGO 


$ 















































FOR THIS 
POCKET 








$3.00 


Prepaid — money re- 
turned if not satisfac- 
tory after 30 days 
trial 


THIS IS 
STYLE AND 







for School, 


Business, Professional work — Everything. 


Completely illustrated Catalogue — Free. 


POCKET TYPEWRITER CO. 
573 River Street ROCKFORD, ILL. 
HILL’S CHAMPION 


CLOTHES DRYER 











DOES NOT DISFIGURE THE LAWN 
with ugly poate that are used but once a week. They 
can be folded up and put away till next wash-day. 
Set in sockets sunk in ground. Hold from 100 to 150 
feet of line. Over 200,000 in use. Department and 
hardware stores sell them, also Dryers for Roof and 
Baleony. Send for Catalogue P. 

HILL DRYER CO., WORCESTER, MASS. 





*«] am the little cook. 
pare Jell-O as well as Mama. Just 
add a pint of boiling water to the 
contents of a package and set to 


I can pre- 


cool. Sometimes I serve it alone 
or with whipped cream. It is very 
nice when nuts, fresh or candied 
fruits are added.”’ 

Four Fruit Flavors: Orange, Lemon, Rasp- 
berry or Strawberry. At grocers everywhere. 10c. 
Tue Genesee Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 














Makes Strong, 
Healthy Children. 






F YOU want your children to become vigor- 
- manly men and strong womanly women 
uard their health with the Natural Food— 
Shoauh led Whole ‘heat Biscuit—the only 
naturally perens (digestible)food made 
from wheat. In this natural builder is con- 
tained the exact food counterpart of 
every element of the body. 
Dr. Francis H. Plummer, Chelsea, Mass., says: 

“ Your productis a perfect food from a physiological 
standpoint. I can especially commend it asa very de- 
sirable addition to the dietary ofany family.” 

SOLD BY ALL GROCERS, 

Send for the Vital Question Cook Book {!lustrated in 
colors FREE. It tells how to prepare Shredded Whole 
Wheat Biscuit in over Address 


The Natural Food Go., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











250 different ways. 






t Shoot, Hit and Kill. 


“e 99 
Steven’ s Special 
LONG RANGE SINGLE GUNS. 
Ghose Bored, Blued Steel Barrels, 

ap Snap, Rebounding Hammer, 
e Down Model. 
Tite hardest hitting, longest shoot- 
ing single gun made. 
12 Gauge, 200 
34 Inch, $5-00 
Also 30 and 32 inch, 12 or 16 gauge. 
Sent C.O.D. on receipt of $1.00. 
FREE CATALOG, No. 43 -F, 
shows full line Guns and Sports- 
men’s Supplies. Write for it. 


Sutcliffe € Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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COLUMBIA ZITHER. 


Sometiogney unlike anything youever 

Pre nstrument ever made for 
the i Op ert ect self-instructor; no 
teacher required. Price each, delivered 


free: 
$2 to $6. 


It will cost you only a postal to know all 
about it, and when you know, you will want 
one ; every body does. 


Phonoharp Co., 150 Liverpool St., East Boston, Mass. 









A GOOD ADVER- 
ISKMENT 


teach by corre- 
ndencell 


“ Struggies With 
the Worta. and mention 
which course interests you. 
Correspondence Insti- 

tute of America, 
Bor 601 Scranton,Pa. 


Brain Workers Should Drink 


ORLICK’s 








It forms a delicious table beverage that is 
more healthful than tea, coffee or cocoa. Very 
nutritious, easily digested, and invigorating to 
the nervous and digestive systems. Helpful 
in dyspepsia and impaired digestion. Taken 
hot upon retiring it induces restful sleep. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is pure, rich milk, with an ex- 
tract of choice malted grain, partially predigested, and 
concentrated to powder. Instantly prepared by stirring 
in hot or cold water. Complete in itself and needs no 
further cooking or addition of milk. 

In tablet form, also, to be dissolved in the mouth. 
They make a convenient, satisfying office luncheon. 

Hotels, Clubs, Restaurants serve Horlick’s Malted 
Milk. 

( Our product is imitated ; ask for Horlick’s. 
All Druggists Sell It. 
Sample of powder or tablet form, or both, 
will be sent free upon request. 
Horlick’s Food Co., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Established 1473. 
34 Farringdon Road, London, Eng. 25 St. Peter Street, Montreal, Can. 











“ONEIT A” 


Pat. Apr. 25, 1893. 


RIBBED Union Suits 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No but- 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being en- 
tered at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no 
other kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect 
fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset, 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 
Send for [lustrated Booklet. 
ONEITA MILLS, Dept. R, 1 Greene Street, NEW YORK. 


ELASTIC 

















STOPS, 
Toothache | 
Instantly | 


Dent's Toothache Gum not only stops toothache 














instantly, but it cleanses the cavity, arrests decay, 

and removes offensiwe oders caused by decay. It is 

easy to apply ; will not melt in the mouth; will not 

dry up—or spill; iu the bottle it will keep for years ; stays 


where put; most economical—no waste, 


D E N T’sS — 


will stop the ache whether there's a cavity or not. It is 
especially valuable as a preventive of toothache. Don't 
wait until the tooth aches, get a bottle of DEN T°S now 
and keep itin the house, Used by leading dentists. Sold 


by responsible druggists, 15e ; or by mail on receipt of price 
Be sure it's DENT’S. Dent's Corn Gum cures corns, 
bunions and warts—15c at druggists; or we mail it 


Cc. S. DENT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 








What New York 
Women are Wearing 


Tailor-Made Suits Most 
Popular this Season. 


“HE lady who wishes to be fash 
ionably gowned this season will 
certainly need a_ tailor - made 

costume as the main feature of her 
wardrobe. Never were tailor-made 
suits so popular, and justly so, be 
cause they combine utility and 
economy in the highest degree 

To eo | ladies having a gar- 

ment made is an irksome ne- 
cessity, but under our system 
the ordering of a costume is 
very simple. You choose your 
style from our catalogue fllus- 
trating 126 of the latest New 
York fashions, and your ma 
terial from our stock of over 
4 foreign and domestic 
fabrics, samples of which we 
will send you free We cut 
and make our garments ac 
cording to our own original 
system, which is used by no 
other concern. This is 
one of the secrets of our - 
wonderful success 

making perfect-fitting g rar 
ments from imeasurements 







































sent us by mail. You take no 
risk in dealing with us. We 
know we can fit you, but if a 
garment which we make 
for you is not entirely 


satisfactory, send it back 
promptly and we 
refund your money 


will 


OUR CATALOGUE 
ILLUSTRATES: 
Tailored Suits, 
$8.00 to $40.00. 
Handsome Skirts, $4.00 
Jackets, $8.00 to $35.00. 
$10.00 to $35.00. 
We pay express charges to any part of the United States 


to $20.00. 
Travelling Dresses, 
Made to Order in One Week. 


Stylish 


Write us fully; your letters will be answered by 
women of taste and e xperience in matters of dress, 
who will, if you desire, uid you in selecting styles 
and materials. When you send us an order, they will 
look after it while it is in the cutter’s and tailor’s 
hands, and will give it the same care and attention 


that it would have if it were made under your personal 
supe rvision 

Catalogue and a large assortment of the newest 
samples will be sent /ree by return mail to any part of 
the United States. Ask for new WINTER CATALOGUE, 

0. 48 ention whether you wish samples for Suits 
or Clos ui about the colors you desire, and we 
will send a full line of exactly what you wish 


NATIONAL CLOAK AND SUIT COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


Established 15 years. 














PIANOS and ORGANS 


FREE Factory Home 


In Your 
Home 
for One 
Year. 






























Vou Advaner 
ae Beney. 


You Shoulder 
no Risk, 


We Guarantee 
Satisfaction. 


The Best and Most Popular 


Pianos ana Organs in America 


Everything is just right pearance, tone, 
make-up, terms and price. "We will ship any 
instrument on any reasonable terms of trial. 

ll honest persons ¢ wn one of the popular 

ornixsh Pianos or Organs on terms to 
suit themselves. No other firm can or does 
make such liberal propositiona. 

Let us send any intending purchaser our 
only salesman—the Cornish Souvenir Album 
—& styles of beautiful pianos and organs to 
select from; and to give an exactidea aa to the 
appearance of our latest styles we have pre- 
pared embossed Miniature Pianos and Organs 
which reproduce in facsimile theactual instru- 
ment. Color of wood, trimmings, etc., are 
accurately shown. Catalogue and minis atures 
free on request. 

To every purchaser we present free a 
beautiful musical outtit, contsining 40 of the 
latest successes in vocal and instrumental 
music; full size: bound. 


The Most Liberal Offer Yet. 


To ever 








pure haser of a Cornish instrume nt 
we will give in addition two full years’ tuition 
in one of the greatest musie schools in 
America. The lessons will be sent by mail to 
your home by the best professors and teachers 
of music in the country. There will not bea 
cent of charge for this. It is given absolutely 
without cost or price. 


Don't buy a piano or organ of any kind until you 
receive our new special Souvenir Album and 
Embossed Miniatures. 


The Album contains 
the most astonishing 
price offerings ever 
heard of and the most 
liberal offers ever 
Write for them 
and you will 
receive descriptions 
of © different styles to 
select from, all at 
wonderful prices. 
e can show you 
instruments of ours 
in use from one to 
% years—in your 
own town in most 
Cases, 
50 years of suc 


































cess 
250,000 satistied 
customers, 






Address 


CORNISH (0. 


Washington, 
New Jersey. 







Ges A Pesan? Ave Aeton © — 





K asa WINK, 
Pen & Pencil 
on other, All 


PRINT YOUR NAME QUICK 
Self-Inking Stamp, name on one end. 





for 20c. Sure 
to please. 
Closes to carry in pocket. Splendid article for Agents. 


PERKINS RUBBER STAMP CO.,N1, NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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WHERE PURITY IS PARAMOUNT 


Ralston, _ 
CRISPS —_ 4 anes 


RUT N 


bl ast, 


% S.... * 





SN tng: Ht, ER BME Perio 
a 


(A corner of the Mill, 
showing an endless stream of checkerboard 
packages on their way to the packing room. ) 


EN million packages of sunshine! 
No, I’m not joking; I have packed 
up ten million packages of sunshine, 
of health and cheerfulness. The grains take 
up the sunshine out in the fields and give it 
to you. There’s chemistry and truth as well 
as poetry in that. The greatest chemist in 
the world can’t do it; it takes old Nature. 
My part is to keep all the goodness in the 
grain and give it to you pure and fresh. It’s 
kept me mighty busy. 
“If you’re not cheerful don’t blame 
your disposition. Try a little sunshine, 
inside and out.” 


YOU CAN PROCURE OVER A DOZEN VARIETIES OF 
RALSTON PURINA “SUNSHINE” FOODS IN CHECKER- 
BOARD PACKAGES FROM YOUR GROCER. 


a ee Dee ee ee 


munis 2S ce Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis. 


See coupons in every checkerboard package. “‘Where Purity is Paramount.”’ 





